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Our deep Appreciation 


Our subscriptions showed an increase 
even in the difficult year 1931 


While all other items on the credit side of our 
ledger were showing slight decreases, or threatening 
to do worse, the subscriptions showed an emphatic 
gain. We acknowledge a sense of deep appreciation 
of this increased confidence, and we promise our 
subscribers and our advertisers alike that our edito- 
rial duties through 1932 and future years will be 
undertaken with proportionately increased pleasure 
and with an ever-present consciousness of our duties, 
obligations, and opportunities. May we ask our 
readers to remember that it is they, and not we, 
who make these pages possible, whose thoughts and 
acts are recorded herein, whose aims and ideals are 
reflected. We are but the executive staff to carry 
out their wishes, the court and jury to try ideas, 
condemning the useless to the waste-basket, award- Actual cash sales of 
ing the helpful that prized honor of presentation to ‘he magazine through 
this American organ world of ours. We are deeply ee 
grateful. We shall strive more earnestly than ever 38% greater than in 
to do our best. estat sli 


than in 1929, and 
52% greater than in 
1928. 
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THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
467 City Hall Station New York City 
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Grace Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ill. 


ej HE latest example of Estey work, embodying an Estey-Schulze Diapason chorus, 

and a complementing group of chorus reeds, has just been completed in the above 
Church. This organ—originally built as a skeleton three-manual instrument—has 
now been enlarged, the additions placing the instrument among the few in America 
which have been designed on strictly classical lines. Organists and all others 
interested in the art of tone production are urged to hear this magnificent instru- 
ment. 

The adaptation of the correct type of Diapason tone to meet varying acoustical 
conditions calls for an immense amount of study—together with the possession of 
scales, weights, etc., with which to construct the right stop for each condition. 
Estey has this data—gleaned not only from years of practical experience, but se- 
cured as well from the leading builders of Europe. Estey invites comparison with 
ANY other builder. Estey is not a tonal copy of one builder, but the amalgamation 
of the best features of those firms who for decades have made the classic liturgical 
instrument. } 

Investigate Estey! Hear our latest work in California, Illinois, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania—and other places. You will be convinced that Estey is build- 
ing “an organ for organists.” 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, INC. 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
J. P. ESTEY, President Jos. G. ESTEY, Treasurer 
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THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


Musicales 


C. HAROLD EINECKE 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
Park Church Choristers Concert 
Sing we all now, Pratorius 
Create in me O God, Brahms 
Jesu Priceless Treasure, Bach 
Jeautiful Savior, Christiansen 
Glory to Trinity, Rachmaninoff 
Bless the Lord, Ivanoff 
Salvation is created, Tschesnokoff 
Lord Our God have Mercy, Lvovsky 
Father Most Holy, Christiansen 
God so loved the world, Jones 
Show me Thy way, Thompson 
We pray Thee, James 
Tantum Ergo No. 10, Gluck 
Alleluia Christ is Risen, Kopolyoff 
Holly and Ivy, Broughton 
All breathing life, Bach 

This concert is an example of 
what an organist can do who is a 
master of choral technic. Mr. 
Einecke took the Williamson course 
last summer, and the result was this 
difficult program, sung by his choir 
from memory and entirely unaccom- 
panied. The same day the choir 
gave an evening program in Boule- 
vard Temple, Detroit. “Detroit 
critics . . . said it was one of the 
finest concerts ever given in the Art 
Institute . . the choir was ac- 
claimed as one of the finest in the 
state of Michigan.” 


E. A. FUHRMANN 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
14th Community Concert 


Softly now the light, Geibel 

3eautiful Savior, Christiansen 

O Master let me walk, Lester 

q. Savior like a Shepherd, Edwards 

High in the Heavens, Scott 

Holy Spirit, Scott 

God of the Living, Scott 

q. O Love that will not, Stults 

Angels from Realms of Glory, 
Haskell 


Joy to the World, Heyser 
Silent Night, Rhys-Herbert 
q. In Heavenly Love, Brown 
Conquering Kings, Maunder 
O God our Help, Andrews 
O Worship the King, Maunder 
q. marks the numbers sung by 


quartet. Each anthem is built on a 
hymn-tune. Attendance was over 
1100 for this 14th Community Con- 
cert, in Garfield Auditorium. Mr. 
Fuhrmann indicated in the printed 
program six places “where applaud- 
ing may be done with propriety.” 
Some of the selections were quite 
simple, some complicated; in one 
number the accompaniment supplied 
the hymn-tune, the voices at no time 
singing the hymn melody; in an- 
other, an obbligato was sung over 
the hymn-tune sung by the chorus. 


RALPH A. HARRIS 
ST. PAUL’S, BROOKLYN 
Eighth Annual Choir Concert 

Tu es Petrus, Palestrina 
I beheld her, Willan 
A spotless rose, Howells 
Lo how a rose, Pratorius 
Then shall your light, Mendelssohn 
My bonnie lass, Morley 
Down in Flowery Dale, Festa 
Italian Street-Song, Herbert 
Dawn of World Peace, Stoughton 

The program included several vo- 
cal solos and a young men’s quartet 
sang ‘Dearest Farewell” from the 
17th century, and a boys’ quartet 
sang “At Twilight” by Friml. 

It was most intriguing to hear so 
close together the Howells and 
Pratorius settings of “Lo how a 
rose,” but the outstanding feature of 
the program was the boys’ quartet. 
Mr. Harris has again demonstrated 
his ideas of bringing the boys’ voice 
down when it becomes too brilliant 
in its soprano range and so saving 
it for unique service as an alto or 
tenor, and later a bass should it so 
develop. These boys sang with 
beautiful tone and a fine feeling for 
the words and phrases. 

The performance made one won- 
der why more choirmasters do not 
attempt to treat their boys’ voices 
in the same fashion. The solo boys 
showed splendid training and sang 
with poise and a floating tone. 

The idea of developing accompan- 
ists from the choir is another phase 
of the wide range of work done by 
Mr. Harris; Henry N. Mayo and 
Albert B. Earl abundantly evidenced 
their abilities in this direction. 

—GrAcE LEEDS DARNELL 


DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER 
COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
Washington Bicentennial 

Yon, Hymn of Glory 

Glorious Name of Washington, 
Page 

Recessional, Grainger 

See the conquering hero, Handel 

o.p.v. Weigand, Harp of St. Cecilia 

Praise ye the name, Nikolsky 

Like as a Hart, Palestrina 

Tantum Ergo, Candlyn 

Song of the Night, Dunn 

Swing Low, arr. Hall 


CARL F. MUELLER 
CENTRAL PRESB., MONTCLAIR 
_ “Summoning of Everyman” 
Samazeuilh, Prelude 
Saving Victim, Radcliff 
Lo God is here, Mueller 
Oh Lord increase my faith, Gibbons 
Jesus friend of sinners, Grieg 
Alcock, Voix Celestes 
Sevenfold Amen, Stainer 
Harwood, Requiem Aeternam 
These numbers were presented as 
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part of the historic pageant that 
originated, it is thought, in 1430. 
Mrs. Mueller coached, costumed, 
and staged the drama, after elabo- 
rate and unusually extensive prepa- 
ration. We regret that the com- 
plexity of the subject prevents an 
adequate review. 


MRS. FAMEE E. SHISLER 
TABOR EVANGELICAL, CLEVELAND 
Pre-Easter Candle-light Service 
Luke 2:1-7, Christmas Evening 
Mat. 2:1-10, Dubois, March of Magi 
Mat. 2:11, Gaul, Adoration 
Luke 2:8-14, Malling, Shepherds in 
Field 
15-20, Faulkes, Adoration of Shep- 
herds 
Mark 11:1-10, Dubois, Hosanna 
Luke 2:39-44, Malling, Gethsemane 
Mark 15:16-22, Stainer, March to 
Calvar 
Luke 23 :33-34, 44-46, Malling, Gol- 
gotha 
Luke 24:1-6, Handel, I Know that 
my Redeemer Liveth 
Benediction, Faulkes, Alleluia 
The service consisted entirely of 
Bible readings followed by organ 
music. The church was lighted by 
candles at the altar and in the win- 
dows, and an illuminated Cross. An- 
nouncements and offering were both 
omitted. 


MISS PAULINE VOORHEES 
CENTER CHURCH, NEW HAVEN 
Guest Musicale in United Church 

Parker, Andante (Son.) 
Lord’s Prayer, Apletscheiff 
Gloria Patri, Palestrina 
Tantum Ergo, Vittoria 
Ave Maria, Vittoria 
Snow, Distant Chimes 
Laud ye the name, Rachmaninoff 
Holy Angels Singing, arr. Dickinson 
Lord Have Mercy, Lvovsky 
Three Kings, Willan 
God so loved the world, D. H. Jones 
Built on a Rock, Christiansen 
Beautiful Savior, Christiansen 

H. Leroy Baumgartner, organist 
of United Church, was at the organ, 
and Miss Voorhees, organist of 
Center Church, directed her a-cap- 
pella choir of 30 voices in this guest 
program. These churches are two 
of the three that stand on “the 
green” by Yale University, New 
Haven. In 1929 T.A.O. pictured 
Mr. Baumgartner’s church on the 
occasion of the dedication of his 
Hall Organ. 

MORRIS W. WATKINS 
CHURCH OF SAVIOR, BROOKLYN 
Bach Program 
O Thou Who Dost Accord Us 

Come and Thank Him 

O Savior Sweet, arr. Dickinson 
t. Rejoice O My Spirit 
Beloved Savior 

s. My Heart Ever Faithful 





A WU 3S ft 








Another fine Austin Organ installed in the 
First Reformed Church, Greensburg, Pa. 


























Austin Organ Company, Hartford, Conn. March 2nd, 1932. 
Gentlemen: 

I am in every way pleased with the Samuel, Elizabeth and Hermie C. Truxal Memorial Organ which you in- 
stalled for me in the First Reformed Church, Greensburg, Pa. The tone quality is rich and varied, and the organ adds much 
to the worship service. 

I have found it a pleasure to deal with your Company. The organ builders showed me every courtesy and 
spared themselves no pains or labor to give us a good job. 

It is with pleasure that I bear this testimony for your Company. Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) J. A. Truxal. 


Austin Organ Company,’ Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: March 2nd, 1932. 

. The organ which you have recently installed for us is entirely satisfactory. Our people are delighted with it. 
The soft stops can be used most effectively in the building of a worship program. All the tones are rich and delightfully 
pleasing. We do not hesitate to say that we are glad that we selected an Austin. 

We found your workmen to be gentlemen of the highest character, cheerfully accommodating themselves to our 
construction program. Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Lawrence E. Bair, D.D. Pastor. 


Austin Organ Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: March 5th, 1932. 
Am very happy to write you and say how much I am pleased with the new, three manual Austin Organ recently 
installed in the First Reformed Church, Greensburg, Pa. It is all and more than I had hoped for—beautiful tone quality, 
fine action and unusually well equipped with every mechanical device to make it easy to play. 
The Solo stops are unusually effective, the strings are beautifully voiced, the reeds give a fine, silvery top to the 
full organ, which is full, brilliant and telling; the Diapasons and Flutes are all that could be asked for. 
As one of the Committee to purchase the organ, I want to say my thanks for the unusual care you have taken 
to carry out our wishes and also mention the fine type of men you sent to install the organ. 
Very sincerely, 
(Signed) William Wentzell, 
Organist at East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO., - Hartford, Conn. 
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I Would Beside my Lord 
Crucifixus ; 
Cantata, Jesus Now will we Praise 
The Lord my pasture shall Prepare 

Two hymns, tunes by Bach, were 
sung by the congregation; the choir 
numbered 20, with two guest solo- 
ists. 





DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
BRICK CHURCH, NEW YORK 
How Lovely, Brahms 
Glory to the Father, Rachmaninoff 
Thou that takest upon Thee, Mozart 
Beloved Savior, Bach 
Savior of the World, Palestrina 
I would beside my Lord, Bach 
O Lord of Love, Brahms 
Thy bonds O God, Bach 
There was a Knight, Thomson 
Bow down Thine ear, Trad. 
Sing Alleluia, Thiman 
Bless the Lord, Ivanoff 
I seek with joy, Graves 
Thou Eternal One, Delamarter 
What secret place, Dickinson 
As now the sun’s, Nicholas 
O ye kindreds, Naumann 
Be Strong, Ambrose 
I saw the Lord, Harris 
Earth is the Lord’s, Spalding 
Twilight Falls, Schreck 
O Lord of Love, Brahms 
C. HAROLD EINECKE 
PARK CONG., GRAND RAPIDS 
Psalm 150, Franck 
Holy art Thou, Handel 
He would valiant be, Broughton 
s. Fear not ye, Buck 
I am the Vine, James 
Savior of the World, Goss 
For Thy tender mercies, Rogers 
Blessed Jesu, Dvorak 
Make us Strong, Dickinson 
Jesu Friend of Sinners, Grieg 
Lord for Thy tender, Farrant 
A Complete Service 
Sowerby, Rejoice ye pure in heart 
Revery on Hymn-tune 
How Amiable, Burdett 
Incline Thine Ear, Day 
Rend your Hearts, Einecke 
Praise the Lord, Rogers 
Good Shepherd, Barri 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
DR. RAY HASTINGS 
TEMPLE BAPTIST, LOS ANGELES 
Hast Thou not known, Pflueger 
b. Light, Stevenson 
Hark my Soul, Shelley 
When Power Divine, Faure 
All Praise to God, Wagner 
By Babylon’s Wave, Gounod 
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Hearken unto Me, Stevenson 
Great is the Lord, Hastings 
EDGAR L. McFADDEN 
CENTENARY METH., ST. LOUIS 
Washington Service 

Dunn, Colonial Days 

Shout Aloud in Triumph, Manney 

Bridge, Song of Peace 

Recessional, De Koven 

Clarke, Commemoration March 


DR. CARL McKINLEY 
OLD SOUTH CHURCH, BOSTON 
Praise ye the Lord, Franck 
s. Come unto Him, Handel 
Lord who hast made us, Holst 
I believe in one God, Gretchaninov 
With all my weight of woe, Kremser 
HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
Now our hymn ascendeth, 
15th Cent. 
Come unto Me, Gale 
Be ye all of one mind, Godfrey 
Most Mighty, Parker 
Praise, Rowley 
Beneath the shadow, Dickinson 
Praise the Lord, Dunkley 
Benedictus, Beach 
There shall be no Night, Wood 
Praise the Lord, Dunkley 
Send out Thy Light, Gounod 
In Him we Live, Baumgartner 
Blessed are They, Beach 
By the Waters, James 
God shall wipe away, Coombs 
ERNEST MITCHELL 
GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
23rd Psalm Musicale 
Jongen, Cantabile 
Chant setting 
Smart’s setting, chorus and soprano 
Schubert’s, 4-part boys’ voices 
Dvorak’s for bass 
Shelley’s (King of Love) 
D. S. Smith’s, chorus and baritone 
Howells, Psalm Prelude 
James’, chorus and soprano solo 
CARL F. MUELLER 
CENTRAL PRESB., MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Hallelujah Amen, Handel 
We Adore Thee, Allegri 
I will magnify, Rogers 
Sanctus, Gounod 
Who is Like, Trad. 
Seek Him ye Stars, Rogers 
Alleluia Lord God, Palestrina 
Heavens Resound, Beethoven 
O Thou from Whom, Tchaikowsky 
CHARLES A. REBSTOCK 
CHURCH OF COVENANT, CLEVELAND 
Fierce was the wild Billow, Noble 
Lovely Appear, Gounod 








Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—Tue Epitors 
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Hail Gladdening Light, Martin 
Bow Down Thine Ear, Dickinson 
For a closer Walk, Foster 

Sun of my Soul, Johnson 


AS 
PIETRO A. YON 
ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, N. Y. C. 
Lenten Selections 
Four-part, Male Voices 

Audi Benigne, Yon 
Ave Regina, Yon 
Ecce Panis, Haller 
Tantum Ergo, Haller 
Ave Regina, Witt 
Caenantibus Illis, Haller 
Justitiae Domini, Witt 
Audi Benigne, Yon 
O Salutaris, Stunz 
Tantum Ergo, Dubois 
Iste Confessor, Klein 
In Monte Oliveti, Yon 
Christus Factus Est, Yon 
Miserere, Yon 
O Bone Jesu, Palestrina 
Ave Maria, Yon 
Lacrymosa dies illa, Yon 
Popule Meus, Palestrina 
Adoremus Te, Palestrina 
O Faithful Cross, Yon 
Christ Triumphant, Yon 
Panis Angelicus, Yon 


Mixed Voices 
Missa Prima Octavi, Croce 
Messa in Do, Lotti 
Missa Vrevis, Lotti 
Messa Immacolate Concezione, 
Polleri 
Confitebor, Witt 
Te Deum, Yon 
Victimae Paschali, Yon 
St. Cecilia Mass Af, Elsenheimer 


Organ Numbers 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue C 
Yon, Sonata Cromatica 
Pagella, Finale, Son. 1 
Yon, Hymn of Glory 
Renzi, Toccata 
In Hoc Signo, Yon 
Bartmuss, Allegro 
Lemare, Allegro 
Guilmant, Finale 

The organ numbers are alternate- 
ly prelude and postlude. Mr. Yon 
used the full Cathedral choral forces 
and an orchestra for the Easter serv- 
ice, with L. A. Sherburne at the or- 
gan. At the 10 o’clock mass each 
Sunday Mr. Yon gave a special pro- 
gram of organ music. The Cathe- 
dral choirs include 150 boys, 120 
students of the Cathedral College, 
and a soloist ensemble of 23 men. 

The music of the Cathedral is 
managed by this staff: 

Mr. Yon, organist and musical di- 
rector; Rev. G. I. Rostagno, choir- 
master and voice-director; Paolo 


Giaquinto, assistant organist; Jules 
J. Swalier, assistant choirmaster. 





HittGREEN, LANE & ComMPANY 
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LOOT MONI, 





Lert: The Rear Gallery, 
and the Case of the Hill- 
green-Lane Organ. BELOW: 
The open door on the left 
aisle marks Washington’s 
pew. 





George Washington was a Vestryman here 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Virginia 





This year the Bicentennial Celebration 
of the birth of Washington is being 
observed. Herewith are presented two 
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views of timely interest; the Organ 
was donated by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion to this historic Church and built 
by the Hillgreen-Lane Organ Com- 
pany of Alliance, Ohio. Multitudes of 
tourists will visit the Church this year 
and listen to this fine instrument. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
. Martin W. Bush - - - - 2037 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
Will A. Watkin Co. - - - Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co. - - Honolulu, Hawaii 
G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 523 Fred W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, IIl. 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 
and the Quartet Choir 
A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 


desire from one of the publishers whose name and address will 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 


EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES: “THE BUILDERS,” 
4p. cq. e. Schmidt, 12c. Mr. Barnes has long been a 
composer of importance, especially in his anthems, which 
have been accepted by the severest of critics. Here is a 
number well within reach of modest choirs, within reach 
both in technical requirements and musical message. It 
is melodious without being frivolous, sincere without be- 
ing tedious, its opening unison page can be done in many 
ways—solo voice, men’s voices in unison, full choir— 
and the climax caps the whole thing effectively. It is 
recommended for all choirs, hopeful, good, or best. 

J. LAMONT GALBRAITH: “REJOICE IN THE LORD 
0 YE RIGHTEOUS,” 8p. cq. t. me. Schmidt, 12c. A crisp, 
snappy praise anthem that sings itself along from start 
to finish without effort, and gives joy both to choir and 
congregation. A good Methodist will tell anybody that a 
Christian ought to be happy. Here’s an anthem to help 


the cause along, yet it’s perfectly dignified and church- 
ly, and doesn’t descend to hymn simplicity at any time. 
Organists should add this to the choir library. 


Holbrook, arr. Edward Shippen Barnes: ‘‘JESUS LOVER 
OF MY SOUL,” 9p. c. me. Ditson, 15c. The hymn-tune 
is here arranged for 4-part chorus, preserving the duet 
with which it begins, adding a section of humming while 
a solo voice takes the tune, and making an anthem of it 
that will be a delight to the majority of congregations. 

C. ALBERT SCHOLIN: “BE MERCIFUL O LORD,” 6p. 
c. s. me. Schattinger, 15c. Another new name among 
anthem-composers, we believe. The work opens with 
soprano solo, calm in mood, with simple melodic move- 
ment, and then the chorus takes up the thread, rising 
to fff climax. Again the soprano melody, followed by 
the chorus, this time with spirited’ materials in joyful 
mood, and for a coda we have the melody of the open- 
ing soprano solo harmonized for full chorus, dying away 
in pianissimo. An effective anthem, worth doing well. 

HEALY WILLAN: “Fair IN FACE,” 3p. cu. me. Ox- 
ford, 15c. A song to the Virgin Mary, in the classic 
severity typical of Dr. Willan’s work at its best; yet the 
number is well within reach of the average chorus, within 
their technical grasp as well as artistic. Numbers of such 
description ought to be liberally used to gradually build 
a finer structure in church music, both from the choir 
end and for the congregation. After all, the elementary 
things of life, whether in music, art, or material, pre- 
vail only through the period of childhood—childhood of 
the individual, or of the age, or epoch. The childish 
church music of 1832 has disappeared everywhere ; even 
that of 1882 has vanished from half our churches. Mus- 
ic of the kind under discussion here represents the ma- 
turest of which our own day is capable, and the imme- 
diate example can be accepted even in backward com- 
munities and churches. 

MEN’S VOICES 

Lotti, arr. Walter Wismar: “SURELY HE HATH BORNE 
OUR GRIEFS,” 2p. cqu. me. Concordia, 10c. A fine ar- 
rangement from the early eighteenth century, truly re- 
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ligious in atmosphere as it is truly singable. An occasional 
number done by the men of the choir is always effective ; 
the present number lends itself, in spite of its simplicity, 
to many fine effects, all without the least violence to pro- 
priety and sincerity. 

WALTER WISMAR: “psatm 121,” 3p. cqu. me. 
Concordia, 10c. An original composition by an organist 
who has spent many years in association with men’s 
choirs and whose approach is always that of sincerity and 
churchliness. This number is in the nature of a praise 
anthem, to be sung with both breadth and feeling. 

WALTER WISMAR: “sING,” 2p. cqu. md. Con- 
cordia, 10c. A festival anthem well suited to the Easter 
season, full of spirit and joy, rhythmic and tuneful, call- 
ing for plenty of voice and enthusiasm. Occasional 
measures may call for pretty careful work, but it is the 
kind of work the men will enjoy, and they’ll be the bet- 
ter singers after they’ve mastered it. Excellent for any 
men’s chorus. 


AS 
CHORAL RESPONSES 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


An unusual work which ought to be of constant service 
to every type of church is that being published by J. 
Fischer & Bro., New York, for the Commission on Wor- 
ship and Music of the M. E. Church. From the Fore- 
word of the new book we quote: “The Commission has 
undertaken to collect suitable responses for use with the 
orders of worship (which it has prepared) and avail- 
able for use in worship in all churches. The task of 
making this collection was committed to Mr. Powell 
Weaver, a member of the Commission, and Organist- 
Director, Grand Avenue Temple, Kansas City, Mo. He 
has been able to secure the original compositions which 
make up the bulk of this yolume, and which were writ- 
ten especially for it. In order to provide for a large 
variety of choirs, these responses vary greatly in char- 
acter and difficulty. It is hoped that there will be some- 
thing here available for every choir.” 

The responses are arranged in four groups, opening, 
prayer, offering, and closing responses, and the volume 
contains original responses by such eminent organists as 
Jepson, Nevin, Rogers, Sowerby, Williams, etc. Intro- 
ductory price is $1.00. 


What the Profession Thinks 


A Few Selected Program-Notes 


Other things being equal, the man who has practised a 
composition and presented it in public on his programs 
knows more about it than can a reviewer who of neces- 
sity cannot take time to work over each composition in 
any such thoroughness. Besides that, the organist who 
plays a work in public usually selects that work because 
he likes it; the music dealt with by a reviewer is thrust 
upon him, his own choice having nothing to do with it. 
Hence it is our belief that a column of Program Notes, 
or occasional Program Notes, selected for special merit, 
ought to be exceedingly valuable to the organ world.— 
Tue Epiror. 

MARCEL DUPRE 

PASSION SYMPHONY 

MVT. 1:ALLEGRO 


“World awaiting the Savior” 


The Passion Symphony (a musical delineation of the 
Life of Christ) is unquestionably a serious work of en- 
during importance. The music of Dupre is French, to 
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After more than fifty years of building GOOD organs, to so further improve 
his instruments during the recent past, as has M. P. MOLLER, is a fact that 
is exciting the entire organ world. The reward for these untiring efforts. is 
large and important contracts referred to from time to time in these pages. 











Trinity M. E. Church, Albany, N. Y. 


Among recent awards are two 
M. P. MOLLER organs for 
the new Trinity M. E. Church 
at Albany, N. Y.—one, a 
large four manual with an 
Echo-Antiphonal organ for 
the main auditorium of the 
church,—the other, a two 
manual organ for the chapel. 





Sundt & Wenner, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lawrence H. Pike, Organist 


The MOLLER policy of 
making each MOLLER or- 
gan better than its predeces- 
sor is accountable for this suc- 
cess. Let us tell you how and 
by what means this policy is 
made possible of fulfillment. 
We would be glad to give 
you this information. 
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be sure, possessing not only the traditional fineness of 
that school, but also those rarer qualities of solidity and 
strength. The composer reveals a never-failing grasp 
of the tonal resources of the modern organ. There is 
often an under-current of technical figures—sometimes 
accompanimental, sometimes thematic—which have a 
melodic interest even when subordinated, and which ever 
suggest the richest sort of kaleidoscopic, fascinating har- 
monic color. The work, first played in America in 1924 
by Dupre himself, brought something really new, some- 
thing genuinely modern to the organ and to organ liter- 
ature. There is revealed the keen insight of a scholar, 
the technical facility of a great organist, the sure artistc 
touch of a great talent, and the restraint, sincerity of 
emotion, and sterling spirituality of a fine spirit. 

The movement at hand pictures the anxiety and un- 
rest of mankind. We are plunged into this atmosphere 
at the outset through a series of chords, constantly chang- 
ing harmonies, and a restless rhythm in which 5-8 time 
predominates. These chords, with one strong dissonance 
followed by another, appear to strive with one another, 
always hammering, barking endlessly. A moment of 
quiet occurs when an old Gregorian theme (“Christe Re- 
demptor Omnium,” XII Century) is heard—first in sim- 
ple form, then repeated in the form of a canon in the 
pedals. The restless chords soon interrupt, and their 
constant repetition reaches new and stronger flashes of 
dissonance. This produces a strong cumulative effect 
leading to a climax of majestic breadth and sweep when 
the Gregorian theme breaks forth in major, in the treble, 
answered canonically with overwhelming effect in the 
pedals. The end of the movement brings a series of sus- 
tained fortissimo chords, each one seemingly of more 
strikingly dissonant complexity than the other. The 
chords make one fairly gasp, reaching the psychological 
point where one feels rebellious towards following one 
step further into this futuristic forest of atonality, when 
suddenly the broad major chord of conclusion bursts 
forth, like a cheer, bringing a new and wonderful sense 
of the sweetness of concord, of the joy of achievement, 
and of inspiring triumph.—FREDERICK C. MAYER. 


GUILMANT 

TORCHLIGHT MARCH 
For many years organist of La Trinite, Paris, Alex- 
ander Guilmant (1837-1911) stood pre-eminent among 
the organists and composers of his time. He was the 
teacher of many prominent American organists, and died 
honored by the entire musical world. His compositions 
strike a happy medium between the superficiality of his 
predecessors and the more severe works of his contem- 
poraries, Rheinberger and Widor. His Torchlight March, 
which is unusual in its three-four rhythm and is of sym- 
phonic proportions, was written for performance at the 
Trocadero Concerts. It combines nobility of style with 
a strikingly brilliant subject, which is developed to an 

inspiring climax.—HoMER WHITFORD. 


LEO SOWERBY 

REQUIESCAT IN PACE 
When the future history of American music is written, 
the name of Leo Sowerby will be found among those in 
the very front rank. He has written prolifically in many 
fields, his works for organ being characterized by a big- 
ness of conception, marvellous workmanship and a strik- 
ing individuality. The Requiescat was composed at the 
conclusion of the great War, and was first performed 
by the composer at Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chi- 
cago, in November, 1919, at a service commemorative of 
Armistice Day. It is built around two themes which are 
played off against each other in vivid contrast. The first, 
a stalking, significant figure, is announced solemnly by 
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the pedals. The second theme -follows immediately— 
weird, mysterious harmonies coming apparently from the 
very depths of the organ. In the middle section the 
stalking theme enters ponderously in the pedals, in major 
tonality, against a figurated accompaniment on the man- 
uals, and is developed to a thrilling climax. The piece 
ends peacefully, with soft tender strains from both 
themes echoing back and forth—ALLAN Bacon 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus.Doc. 


The Sixth Organ “Symphonie” by Louis Vierne, recent- 
ly published by Lemoine of Paris, deserves the immedi- 
ate attention of all organists able to cope with its diffi- 
culties. And without doubt it is difficult, at the same 
time it is not as hard a nut to crack as the Fifth. Per- 
sonally I believe this new work to be the finest of all 
Vierne’s published works, and as time is proving 
the Sixth ‘“symphonie” of Widor to be his best work, 
so I believe this Sixth of Vierne will, as time goes on, 
stand out as his most important contribution to organ 
literature. The work is dedicated to the memory of 
Lynnwood Farnam, spelt Linwood in the dedication; 
what would one not give to be able to hear him play it, 
for it is just the sort of music he would have revelled in. 
The five movements of its 55 pages are: Introduction and 
Allegro, Aria, Scherzo, Adagio, and Final. The whole 
work, and that means the five movements, is first-class 
recital material in every way, while the individual move- 
ments played separately are complete in themselves. I. 
find it difficult to say which movements I like best; I 
nave an idea that the Adagio and Final will become the 
most popular. Without doubt the last movement is a 
stunning piece of writing, the best that Vierne has given 
us since the Finale from his First, while the Adagio, the 
easiest movement of the five, contains some lovely music 
—a fine service prelude at any time. 

Such a work as this must ultimately take its rightful 
place in our organ literature and all I can do is to call 
attention to it, advise each reader to get a copy, study it, 
and miss no opportunity to hear it. 

Another work from France is the Diptyque by Oliver 
Messiaen; this piece of some nine pages I find very diffi- 
cult to understand. Being dedicated, as it is, to “My dear 
teachers Paul Dukas and Marcel Dupre,” may give you 
some idea as to its makeup. At least eighty per cent of 
the notes have accidentals; it is the sort of music that 
few organists can make attractive. However.it may have 
its moments. 

From Weekes of London there comes a most attractive 
number by Clifford Roberts which he calls Sunset Reverie 
This piece has all the earmarks that go to make for pop- 
ularity and it is the right length and grade of difficulty 
to appeal to organists on the lookout for something new, 
suitable for prelude or offertory use. I believe you will 
enjoy it. 

Another number for the average organist is the Toc- 
cata by Frank |Vard published by Studdard of London. 
Here is an easy, showy work that makes a great to-do 
over nothing but does it in a nice way. A good postlude 
or recital number. 

Less attractive is the Suite in Olden Style by David 
Clegg; this music strikes me as being cheap and dull; 
the composer is indolent, like a friend of mine who is so 
lazy he always runs his automobile over a bump to knock 
the ashes off his cigar. Mr. Clegg just lets his pen go 
on and on after he has gone to sleep. Poor stuff, pro- 
fessor. 
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Carl McKinley 


An Appreciation of the Compositions of one of America’s Most Promising 
Composers and Something About his Life and Psychology 


By JOHN TASKER HOWARD 


MONG the younger generation of 

American composers who show 

promise of future achievement, 

the name of Carl McKinley 

stands out prominently. Here is 

_] a musician whose present list of 

3 published compositions numbers 

less than a dozen, yet who ex- 

] presses in these few works, and 

we in the orchestral pieces which 

"have had a hearing, an in- 

dividuality that commands attention and augurs 
well for his future. 

In 1928 Mr. McKinley went to Europe, enjoying 
the Fellowship of the Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, absorbing the traditions of the Old 
World, shaping and tempering his New World 
environment and heritage, and enriching and ren- 
dering more cosmopolitan his musical background. 

A letter to a friend in America shows the influ- 
ence his foreign residence was having on his musi- 
cal thought: 

“T fail to see how anyone can attempt to write 
serious music today without maintaining an open 
mind toward all the latest developments. It has 
been my observation, however, that all art move- 
ments, in the course of their reactions, swing from 
one extreme to the other; and it seems to me that 
music at present is suffering from an extreme de- 
viation from the path of true musical progress, 
which will no doubt be rectified in the near future. 
Already there are signs of this; Stravinsky in his 
latest works writes with an almost Handelian sim- 
plicity. 

“In any event, I am not in sympathy with the 
unlimited use of meaningless dissonance, nor do I 
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believe that the possibilities of melody have been 
exhausted. Of the composers whom I admire, De- 
bussy certainly did more than any other to liber- 
ate music from the tyranny of the dominant 
seventh and its square-cut cadence, a formula from 
which neither Wagner nor Strauss, with all their 
chromaticism, succeeded in escaping. 

“From the influence of Wagner there is almost 
no escape; it can be discerned in the most vitriolic 
corruscations of the atonalists. The Russians; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and his celebrated pupil, Stra- 
vinsky, have also influenced me to a certain de- 
gree. 

“T attended several concerts in a Schoenberg 
Festival in Paris. His music is the product of an 
immensely clever technic, which one cannot help 
but admire, and yet the total impression is so 
baffling that it leaves me (as it certainly left his 
French auditors) entirely cold. 

“Of present-day writers in Paris, aside from the 
admirable Ravel, I find the young Swiss composer, 
Honegger, the most interesting. His famous ‘Loco- 
motive’ piece, the only one well known in America, 
is rather the least interesting of his works.” 

In these few paragraphs we may find the key to 
Mr. McKinley’s musical speech, and if classifica- 
tions are permissible, we may safely term him a 
conservative modernist. Here is a man who avows 
the composer’s need of melody, who decries the use 
of dissonance to hide a lack of musical interest, 
who acknowledges the debt of all composers to 
Wagner, and is frank to give due credit to the in- 
fluences that may have shaped his own idiom. 

The influence of Wagner, “from which there is 
no escape,” is found repeatedly in Mr. McKinley’s 
works; not in imitation, but in recognition of the 
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power of the characteristic progressions that Wag- 
ner used. 

There are chromaticisms in the harmonies of 
Arabesque, and in the beautiful chord progressions 
of Lament. 

The influence of Debussy is apparent in Silhou- 
ette, where we find many exquisite measures. In 
his work there is eloquent exemplification of the 
theory that the legitimate purpose of dissonance is 
to heighten the effect of consonance. We find ex- 
amples in Lament and in Arabesque—as well as in 
the more recent piano composition, Song in the 
Dusk. 


There are numerous proofs of Mr. McKinley’s 
gift of melody. Consider certain passages in his 
Cantilena, and again in his Lament. Mr. McKin- 
ley’s own “liberation from the square-cut cadence 
of dominant-seventh to tonic is found repeatedly 
in his music; notice the return to the first subject 
in Silhouette, or the ending of Arabesque, and pas- 
sages in his Cantilena. 





His modulations are invariably colorful, yet the 
listener never gets the impression of a nervously 
shifting tonality, nor of tonal relationships tha‘ 
are constantly changing because the composer re- 
quires sudden modulations to supply an interest 
that should be provided by his own inventiveness. 
He amply proves Wagner’s doctrine that it is sel- 
dom necessary to shift tonality while something of 
interest remains to be said in the same key. 

Mr. McKinley was born in Yarmouth, Maine, the 
only child of Dr. Charjes E. McKinley, a minister 
of the Congregational Church, and his wife, Fannie 
K. McKinley. While the mother played the pian» 
and would occasionally sing, the atmosphere of the 
home was not especially musical. 

His public school education was received chiefly 
in Rockville, Conn., where his father was pastor of 
the Congregational Church. Subsequently, when 
the family moved to Galesburg, IIl., he entered the 
local highschool and graduated in 1913. The fol- 
lowing two years were spent at Knox College in 
Galesburg, after which he entered Harvard Uni- 
versity and received his B.A. degree in 1917. While 
in Galesburg, he supplemented his academic 
studies with work at the Knox Conservatory, and 
his record in the music courses at Harvard, under 
Archibald T. Davison, Walter R. Spalding, and Ed- 
ward Burlingame Hill, was so outstanding that he 
was awarded the Elkan Naumburg Travelling Fel- 
lowship in Music, which enabled him to study in 
New York for the winter of 1917-1918 under Gas- 
ton M. Dethier, Rubin Goldmark and Walter 


Henry Rothwell. 

His musical ability was apparent in his early 
years, and his parents did everything possible to 
provide him with the best instruction available. 
He commenced to pick out tunes by ear on the 
piano when he was five vears old, and his mother, 
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who had learned to play largely by ear, and in con- 
sequence had the greatest difficulty in reading mus- 
ic, was determined that he should learn to read 
from the very first. He therefore received his first 
piano lessons before his hands were large enough 
to attempt any but the simplest figures. 

Miss Mariette N. Fitch, the piano teacher in 
Rockville who was responsible for most of the boy’s 
musical training until he entered Knox Conserva- 
tory, was a gifted person whose enthusiasm did a 
great deal to encourage his early efforts. She de- 
voted much of her time out of lesson hours to 
broadening her gifted pupil’s musical horizon. 
Sunday afternoons were invariably spent at Miss 
Fitch’s home, playing four-hand arrangements of 
the standard symphonies and overtures. 


Like many embryonic composers, the voung stu- 
dent preferred to improvise at the piano rather 
than to do his lessons, and some of these improvisa- 
tions were written down. William C. Hammond, 
director of music at Mount Holyoke College, on 
one of his visits to his native Rockville, cast an ap- 
praising eye on some of his early pieces for organ, 
and played a number of them in Holyoke. 

Prof. Hammond later introduced McKinley to 
Josef Stransky, for many vears conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. This intro- 
duction led to Stransky’s performing the young 
composer’s first orchestra venture, Indian Summer 
Idyl, with the Philharmonic in 1919. Prof. Ham- 
mond was well acquainted with the many artists 
who included Mt. Holyoke in their concert tours, 
and he introduced Mr. McKinley to such musicians 
as Gabrilowitsch, Rudolf Ganz, and Harold Bauer. 
These men all lent encouragement to the boy’s 
work in composition. 

Following the Galesburg days, valuable en- 
couragement came from Frederick Stock, the 
much-loved conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, and in New York from Henry Hadley. 


After the student period, Mr. McKinley was for 
five years (1918-1923) organist of Center Congre- 
gational Church, Hartford, Conn. During this 
time he taught. piano, organ, and harmony; coached 
singers, and acted as accompanist for several local 
choral organizations. From 1923 to the time of 
being awarded the Guggenheim Fellowship (1927), 
he was organist of the Capitol Theater, New York 
City, and for several months acted as conductor 
of the Capitol Orchestra. 


McKinley’s symphonic poem, The Blue Flower, 
was awarded a $500 prize by the New York Sym- 
phony Society in 1921, and was subsequently 
played by the New York Philharmonic under 
Henry Hadley. This work later had two per- 
formances by the Chicago Symphony. Another 
orchestral work, Masquerade, was first performed 
by the Chicago Orchestra under Frederick Stock, 
in May 1926, and had its first New York hearing 














CARL McKINLEY, Mus. Doc. 


one of America’s most promising composers, organ- 
ist of the Old South Church, Boston, since 1931, 
where he plays a 4-95 Skinner and holds three 
rehearsals a week with his paid chorus of twenty 
voices. Dr. McKinley has eight compositions pub- 
lished, and ten organ, five choir, and twenty-five 
other works in manuscript. He received his Mus. 
Doc. degree from Knox College in 1915. 


at the Stadium concerts with the composer con- 
ducting. In January of the following year the 
composer was asked to conduct the work at two 
concerts of the Chicago Orchestra, and in the fol- 
lowing April it was again played in New York, this 
time by the Beethoven Symphony. The Chicago 
performances which McKinley himself conducted 
served to reveal another of Mr. McKinley’s talents 
—that of a conductor of exceptional brilliance and 
forcefulness, thus confirming the judgment of such 
qualified observers as Mr. Stock, that a promising 
future in this direction lies before the young con- 
ductor. 

In 1920 he married Miss Louise Philz, a young 
lady with a charming soprano voice, who has had 
some experience on the musical comedy stage. 
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At the present time Mr. McKinley feels himself 
to be in a transitional state, developing an entirely 
new attitude toward composition. Under these cir- 
cumstances he is not particularly satisfied with 
any of his compositions, although he considers his 
latest songs the most representative of his style. 


He is a man highly sensitive to his surroundings, 
and he believes that one’s mind must be reasonably 
tranquil in order to write anything worth produc- 
ing. To him the picture of a composer turning out 
a work in the white heat of inspiration is the prod- 
uct of overheated brain of some poet or press agent. 
He holds that a composer does little in the midst 
of any profound emotional experience—it is only 
afterwards that the music comes. In New York he 
found the undercurrent of suppressed excitement 
and hurry most hostile to creative work; in Paris 
it went better, for there everyone takes life in more 
leisurely fashion. 

He is of the opinion that inspiration without 
technic is of little value. One must try to obtain 
the most solid technical foundation, in the hope 
that meanwhile one’s work will develop that in- 
dividual color which is popularly known as in- 
spiration. 

As for recreation, an interesting musical per- 
formance is one of his greatest pleasures. While 
he is fond of fishing and of tennis, he seldom has 
opportunity to indulge his desires. In Paris as in 
all large cities he feels there is too much recrea- 
tion; one is obliged to dispense with most of it in 
order to accomplish anything substantial. But 
while in Paris he was working on a series of or- 
chestral sketches entitled Seascapes, suggested by 
some “prose-rhythms” of William Sharp (Fiona 
McLeod). He did not use these as programs, but 
rather attempted to reproduce in the music some- 
thing of the atmosphere suggested by the texts. 
When writing a song, he selects his poem for the 
inherent adaptability of its words to musical ex- 
pression. 

Feeling that there is something which justified 
the reproach that musicians as a class can talk of 
little but their own art, McKinley prefers to draw 
his associates from other walks of life. His am- 
bitions are clear-cut and commendable. For an 
embodiment of his aims as a composer, and his 
viewpoint of present-day musical activity in Amer- 
ica, we may turn again to his private correspon- 
dence. In a recent letter he wrote as follows: 

“T make no pretensions to being the great Ameri- 
can composer; but I am convinced that the next 
great musical figure in history will be a product of 
the New World, and I should like to do all I can 
towards the advancement of high musical ideals in 
America; to help change our young and growing 
country from the status of musical amateurishness 
into that of a land of artistic appreciation com- 
parable with its greatness in material matters.” 
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ADDENDA 
Undoubtedly Mr. McKinley’s CANTILENA will make 
the widest appeal in the present state of public 
taste. Our illustration No. 1473 shows the main 


stacc. simile 


Flutes, String celeste, Humana 


add 16 & 4 couplers 


oe ov 

theme, and No. 1474 gives the opening of the con- 
trast section. After the average organist has mas- 
tered the lefthand figure he will have no further 
difficulties; this number is good enough for the 
best of programs and yet it is by no means above 
reach of even the humblest of audiences. Any 
reader who wishes to tax his appropriation with 
only one of the four available numbers should take 
this one, unless he is a professional organist of 
some standing—in which event he will already be 
playing at least three of them. 


It is difficult to give a complete picture of any 
piece of music merely by showing a theme or two, 
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but No. 1475 shows at least the treatment of the 
main theme of LAMENT and No. 1476 gives what we 
may take as the opening of the contrast section. 


(add Vox Humana) 


Ch. Flute 8° & 4 


As the second purchase for the average organist, 
LAMENT certainly should be chosen; the title 
carries no restrictions, for the spirit is not one of 
gloom but of color and feeling. 

The other two works, ARABESQUE and SILHOU- 
ETTE, are for master musicians; they offer some not 
too modest difficulties, both in note and in style. 
Nothing further need be said in behalf of these 
highly promising organ compositions, after the 
masterly article by Mr. Howard. J. Fischer & 
Bro. are the publishers and the prices are: Can- 
tilena 75c, Lament 50c, Arabesque 75c, Silhouette 
60c. 
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Man grows smaller as organs grow larger. The great Convention Hall organ being built by Mid- 
mer-Losh Inc. to detailed plans and specifications of Senator Emerson L. Richards has some 
of its divisions located just under the roof of the world’s largest auditorium. 








Dr. Barnes’ Comments 


—THE ATLANTA ORGAN— 


S MR. HAMRICK truly 
states in his comments on 
the unusual Pilcher scheme 
presented, “Here is some- 
thing different in a small 
organ.” I have studied the possi- 
bilities of the various unusual 
couplers that have been furnished 
with this organ and can see some- 
thing in them, but I fail to see that 
as satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained as are possible with the 
usual 16’, 8’ and 4’ couplers on each 
manual, with perhaps two of the 
stops unified, that is, with individual 
octave and mutation couplers on 
say the Stopped Flute and Aeoline, 
which is all that unification is. In this 
way greater flexibility is obtained 
than by making it necessary for mu- 
tation effects to couple the entire 
Swell Organ at 16’, 8’, 4’, 2 2/3’, 
and 2’, or at least as many stops as 
happen to be drawn on the Swell, at 
all these various pitches instead of 
confining the high pitched couplers 
to the Flute and string. No doubt 
thesé extra manual couplers can be 
furnished more economically than 
to unify two of the stops. 
The idea of extending only two of 
the ranks to 85 pipes so that the 
2 2/3’ and 2’ couplers work com- 
pletely to the top of the keyboard 


on just the softest stops is excellent.: 


This should help prevent shrillness 
and an out of balanced condition 
that would surely result otherwise. 
Having the big Diapason and the 
bigger strings only affected by the 
usual couplers on the Great also 
tends to balance the much coupled 
Swell Organ. 

As long as there are two of the 
stops duplexed, I should think one 
or two others might have been 
octave-duplexed, at least. In this 
manner the Stopped Flute and 
Aeoline, for example, would have at 
least been available at 8’ and 4’, 
without resort to the manual octave- 
couplers, which would certainly be 
an advantage. It is obvious that one 
frequently wants some 4’ tone mixed 
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with two or three 8’ registers, which 
is impossible to obtain on this or- 
gan, without tieing up both manuals 
in the process. 

Suppose we have the Gamba, 
Gamba Celeste and Melodia drawn 
on the Great, and we wish a 4’ flute; 
we can obtain one only by coupling 
Swell to Great 4’ and drawing the 
Swell Stopped Flute or Melodia. 
Meanwhile we might want to play 
an accompaniment on the soft 
Swell strings. This would be im- 


‘possible, as: the Swell keyboard is 


busily engaged furnishing 4’ Flute 
tone to the Great Organ. With uni- 
fying, all such effects are easy, and 
may be had independently on each 
keyboard—a practical necessity on 
a two-manual organ. I should be in 
favor of the scheme of having many 
couplers and a few octave duplexes. 
To rely wholly on manual couplers 
for all pitches other than the uni- 
son is going a bit far, I am afraid. 

Dr. Sheldon has no doubt con- 
sidered’ the disadvantages I have 
suggested, and I know he is com- 
petent and artistic in his ideas. I 
agree perfectly that the expense of 
unifying a stop in a small organ is 
something to be avoided if possible, 
as it usually costs as much as to pro- 
vide an additional 8’ register. In 
other words, two straight 8’ regis- 
ters may be had for the cost of a 
unit stop. I also agree with the idea 
of almost no independent 8’ registers 
in a small organ. A 4’ Octave to 
supplement the unison Diapason 
seems an artistic necessity in any 
small organ, however. As for 4’ 
flutes, no! A 4’ flute is a 4’ flute, 
and can be borrowed from any soft 
or medium-strength 8’ flute. Simi- 


larly with 4’ string-tone. If these 
octave flute and string borrowings 
were provided by octave duplexing 
(an inexpensive process as com- 
pared to unifying) I should most 
heartily commend Dr. Sheldon’s 
scheme as not only something differ- 
ent in a small organ, but something 
to be studied and copied. I hope 
Dr. Sheldon will permit me to offer 
this amendment to his excellent 
ideas. 

Needless to say, he has had the 
fullest cooperation from Henry 
Pilcher’s Sons, as they, being ar- 
tistic builders, are vitally interested 
in building a truly artistic and suc- 
cessful small organ. They realize, 
as I do, that to do this reflects great- 
er credit on their ability than to be 
successful in larger schemes. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
Stoplist by Dr. Charles A. Sheldon 
Finishing by Louis Adams 
V 10. R10. $13. B 3. P 737. 


PEDAL 
16 BOURDON 44w 
8 Bourdon 


GREAT 

8 DIAPASON %3m 
MELODIA 85w 
GAMBA 73m 
G. CELESTE %3m 
Oboe Horn (S) 


SWELL 
8 STOPPED FLUTE 85w 
Melodia (G) 

AEOLINE 85m 

VOIX CELESTE 73m 
OBOE HORN 7%3r 

VOX HUMANA 73r 
Tremulant 


COUPLERS 

To Pedal: 8’G. 4’G. 8’S. 4’S. 
To Great: 16’G. 8’G. 4’G. 

16’S. 8’S. 4’S. 2 2/3’S. 2’S. 
To Swell: 16’S. 8’S. 4’S. 2’S. 

ACCESSORIES 

6 Combons 
2 Crescendos: S-G. Register. 
Reversibles: Full Organ; G-P. 
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An 8' Small Organ 


A Digest of an Organ Built with 8’ Manual Tones Exclusively 
And Couplers to Do the Rest of It 


By GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 


ERY UNUSUAL is the 
, accompanyine stoplist of 

a small organ. Here we 
So) have something that is 

admittedly not easy of at- 
tainment in a straight scheme. We 
have some of the flexibility and 
variety of the unit organ without 
the attending cost, plus the 
ensemble of a _ straight organ. 
Simply to glance over the stoplist 
will not display the possibilities— 
one must consider the extended 
range of three of the registers, and 
the unusual array of couplers. 

The first thing that is apparent 
is the lack of 16’ and 4’ tones. The 
only 16’ is the one in the Pedal, 
which speaks also at 8’ by exten- 
sion. Beginning at CC the lower 
octave tapers and is_ gradually 
softened to pedal C. By adding 8’ 
to the 16’ we have all the power 
usually associated with a lone 
Pedal register. The absence of 
the 16’ and 4’ tone in the ensemble 
is not noticed, nor do you greatly 
miss the stops if you are proficient 
in the use of coupiers. 

There is splendid contrast in the 
two 8’ flutes present. The Stopped 
Flute is an old-fashioned Gedeckt, 
small-scaled and sparsely winded, 
and is of lovely quality. The 
Melodia is 4” scale at tenor.C, with 
leathered lips. The tone is cloying 
in the lower portion, with increas- 
ing brilliance toward the _ top. 
Flute combinations of 3’ and 4’ are 
obtainable in four different ways— 
each giving a different effect: the 
stops alone with octave coupler; or 
each of the stops in turn speaking 
at 4’ through coupler and unison- 
off. 

The wealth of two string Cel- 
estes is unusual in an organ of 
such limited tonal scheme. The 
Aeoline and its Celeste are identi- 
cal in scale and are both 73-note 
compass. No attempt was made 
to bolster them up in volume or to 
voice them unusually stringy; the 
result is splendid. The Gamba has 
considerable body, with the tone 
fairly keen. A Celeste for this 
register was substituted for the 
Gemshorn originally considered, 
which no doubt is of greater use- 
fulness. . 

The build-up is: Aeoline, Cel- 
este, Stopped Flute, Melodia, 
Gamba, Celeste, Oboe Horn, Dia- 
pason. The Register Crescendo 


brings the Oboe Horn on the 
Great first, and not on the Swell 
until after the 4’ S-G coupler is 
operating, when the octave tones 
will thus speak. The Diapason is 
last on, but the Gt. Octave does 
not effect, until after the 224’ 
S-G is on; and finally the 2’ 
couplers are added. The Gt. 16 
is even on the Crescendo as a 
final touch, and this is of use par- 
ticularly when the left hand re- 
mains on the Swell keys, with the 
right on the Great. Celestes and 
couplers may not be needed in the 
ensemble of large and complete 
organs, but in a small one every- 
thing must serve in all capacities. 


As already indicated there are 
only three borrows in the scheme: 
two stops duplexed between the 
manuals, and one extension in the 
Pedal. Neither of these expedi- 
ences are as complex or expensive 
as unifying. Those who are fam- 
iliar with unit organs will readily 
grasp the possibilities of the S-G 
couplers at 16’, 8’ 4’, 234’, and 2’. 
Naturally one must be artistic in 
the use of couplers to get the most 
out of this organ; but the effect 
when using only standard couplers 
is most satisfactory. A great deal 
of the effectiveness of the installa- 
tion is due to the care given the 
final regulation—plus the fact that 
only the Aeoline and the two 
flutes speak in the extreme super- 
octaves. 


The Diapason is scaled at 40 and 
under normal conditions might 
prove too large for only ten 
registers. In this case, though, the 
Diapason must hold its own against 
the upper work produced by the 
couplers. Perhaps here, more than 
in any other point, do we find the 
satisfying balance of the full organ. 
There is an effect in the ensemble 
that is truly like a mixture. 

This organ is the crowning fix- 
ture of one of the most beautiful 
church rooms in the south. Seats 
are for less than a hundred. There 
is a chancel effect with choir-stalls 
for a dozen or so, grouped on either 
side of the pulpit, and a lovely high 
window to the rear. The console is 
in the lefthand corner, the organ be- 
ing in the basement beneath the 
chapel. The tone-ducts open direct- 
ly in the rear of the room through 
the organ front—which is a master 
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work of beautifully carved wood, 
interspersed with pipes. 

While giving the Pilcher organ- 
ization credit for the organ, a great 
deal of the final effect must be at- 
tributed to Dr. Charles A. Sheldon, 
who has designed sixty or more in- 
struments. The location of the 
chambers, the lay-outs, are all his; 
and he sat at the keys for the tonal 
regulation and finishing. 


Points & 
Viewpoints 


COMBONS 
FURTHER DEFINITIONS OF DIFFICUL- 
TIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


By Donatp S. Barrows 
I am glad to note in the February 
issue that Mr. Odell has called at- 
tention to the convenience and desir- 
ability of using the Absolute system 
for divisional combinations, and 
what you have christened Release 
Combons for the general pistons. I 
have always felt handicapped when 
playing an organ with Absolute or 
full visible combinations because it 
is impossible to shift momentarily 
from the drawn combination with- 


out breaking up the setting to which 
one might wish to return without 
delay. 

If more builders would show less 


pride of incompletely informed 
opinion as to what the organist 
really needs, and if more organists 
would stop being satisfied with the 
inconveniences forced upon them by 
certain builders, many widely adver- 
tised and expensive consoles would 
speedily be rebuilt. In the mean- 
time we can begin to break down 
this mutual obstinacy by putting the 


- best features of all combination sys- 


tems in the same console. ‘ 

Mr. Odell, we will say, took the 
first long step in this direction in 
1914. Ten or twelve years ago, I 
specified for the organ in my resi- 
dence, Absolute combinations for 
the divisions and blind or dead com- 
binations for the generals which are 
either Dual or Release as the player 
may-wish. Personally I prefer the 
Release system, because it permits 
using a combination softer than, or 
uninfluenced by the drawn registra- 
tion. A pair of onoroffs allow the 
player to suit himself. About two 
years ago we took another step and 
added a second optional device, 
whereby the generals may be (1) 
Dual, or (3) Release. This ought 
to accommodate all the partisans, es- 
pecially as the method of setting the 
combinations is not changed, and the 








FRONT— 


The front or choir section of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, Ga., whose Pilcher organ is the sub- 
ject of an article by Mr. Hamrick in these pages. 


organist can use whichever he 
chooses by seeing that the onoroffs 
are as he wants them, before he 
touches a piston. I have not seen 
or heard of this complete combina- 
tion before, but am quite sure that 
I could name at least two builcers 
who, having read this, will within 
* a month or so advertise it as recent 
and original with them. Mr. Odell 
is not of that type. 

The Capture System for which 
you long, does not need additional 
pistons or any external complication 
other than a toe stud or pedal, which 
when held down by a temporarily 
available right foot, permits the 
drawn registration to be set on any 
appropriate piston for future use by 
simply pressing that piston while the 
setter stud or pedal is held. 

The registration which suddenly 
captivates you is not going to. dis- 
appear like “The Lost Chord,” and 
you can certainly restrain the wild 
impulse to push a piston until you 
can get your right toe free for a 
second. Some movie organists 
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might not dare leave the expression 
shoe alone even for a second, and 
we have an organist in this city 
whose right foot works the Register 
Crescendo constantly, but neither 
they nor he need the Cazture Sys- 
tem. 


ADDENDA 
Mr. Barrows, president of the 


Rochester Organ Co., contributed 
his interesting and valuable com- 
ments quite promptly upon receipt 
of T.A.O. for February, but other 
considerations made it necessary to 
delay publication of his very wel- 
come letter. For the sake of clari- 
fying the terminology we give these 
definitions : 

ABSOLUTE pistons move the stops, 
exercising complete and absolute 
control of registration. 

DuaL pistons do not move the 
stops, but add their own registration 
to whatever stops are at the mo- 
ment drawn, permitting double or 
dual control of the registration—by 
other pistons and by stops. 






—AND REAR 


Here is the simple but very attractive little case of the 
unusual 8’ Pilcher organ described on pages 217 and 
An organ case does add something, doesn’t it? 


RELEASE pistons do not move the 
stops, but cancel their operation en- 
tirely, and bring into action ex- 
clusively the registration as set on 
the piston itself.—T. S. B. 


TOO MANY COUPLERS 
By WALTER HOLTKAMP 
Of the Votteler Organ Co. 
I must agree with Mr. Kimball 
that it would be a fine thing if 
organists could »o from one organ 
to another and find the same ar- 
rangement of couplers. Mr. Kim- 
ball’s plea for uniformity nicely 
comes at this ideal time when we 
are all settling down to serious ef- 
fort after our long debauch of sen- 
sational console gadgets as well as 
queer organ tone. ‘There now 
seems to be a genuine desire on 
the part of serious musicians to re- 
duce the number of console appli- 
ances and spend this money on the 
inside of the organ. This matter 
of simplifying console equipment 
directly concerns the couplers. We 
have far too many couplers. If 
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fewer couplers were used the pres- 
ent confusion in coupler arrange- 
ments would never have arisen. 

Of course there is a great temp- 
tation to include all possible coup- 
lers in an organ specification. One 
by one they do not cost much and 
the organ builder is usually glad 
to include a few extra couplers “in 
case you may need them, or for 
special effects. They do not cost 
much and you may as well have 
them.” This generous spirit, 
however, defeats the very purpose 
for which it was intended because 
it makes the playing of that par- 
ticular organ more difficult rather 
than easier. 

On a stop-knob console the most 
convenient place for the couplers 
seems to be above the top manual 
and as close down to this manual 
as possible, consistent with ease of 
upper manual plaving. Tilting 
tablets interfere less than any 
other form of control and hence 
are preferable. 


Sub-unison cancel and super af- 
fecting the same manual may be 
placed with the knobs of that 
manual and the lowest in the tier. 
Pedal to Pedal supers and Pedal 
Divides also should be placed with 
stops. Strictly speaking these are 
really not couplers at all and to 
eliminate 9, 12, or 16 tablets from 
the coupler board seems desirable. 
There are certain advantages in 
piston control also with this place- 
ment. The unison cancels may be 
placed in the key-frames but there 
again they confuse the issue and 
since they are so seldom used, this 
key-frame position may better be 
used for other purposes. Then 
too, if placed in the key-frames 
they may accidentally be pushed 
without notice whereas knob posi- 
tions are always evident. 

Pedal couplers seem to have 
found their natural position to the 
left of the coupler board and con- 
venient to the left hand. They 
may be placed.either alternately 8 
and 4, or in two groups of 8 and 4. 
Following the Pedal couplers and 
reading from left to risht in the 
order of their importance should 
be placed the various intermanual 
couplers. and grouped according to 
the manual they affect. Placing 
the Great as of first importance 
the reading would be Swell to 
Great 16-8-4. Choir to Great 16-8-4 
etc. Next come the couplers af- 
fecting Swell, Choir and Solo. A 
division strip or space should be 
placed between the various groups. 

Finding a coupler to put it on is 
one thine, but keeping track of 
what is on is even more important. 
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The necessity of bringing on a 
coupler suggests movement or ac- 
tion on the part of the player, and 
his mind is on that necessary 
movement. To forget which coup- 
lers are on may often be more dis- 
asterous than failing to bring the 
proper coupler on at the proper 
time. Since coupler tablets are in- 
dicators as well as controls, the 
reading of the console is much 
easier if the couplers are placed ac- 
cording to manual rather than 
pitch. 

The practise of placing unison 
couplers in a group bv themselves 
and octaves in another group 
seems to me to be bad. It is very 
confusing and to hurriedly pick out 
the desired coupler is next to im- 
possible. This practise is particul- 
arly bad when manuals to Pedal 
are also placed with intermanual 
unisons. I fail to see any more 
reason for grouping couplers ac- 
cording to pitch rather than manu- 
als. We think in terms of manu- 
als, our stops are grouped accord- 
ing to manuals, then why not be 
logical and group couplers accord- 
ing to manuals? 

Couplers should be divided into 
the two general classes of essential 
couplers and special couplers. The 
essential couplers are those neces- 
sary to the tonal structure but in 
no way interferine with or upset- 
ting the tonal balance. Reference 
is chiefly made to intermanual uni- 
sons. The foregoing presumes of 
course that each manual has its 
own complete structure, and any 
self-respecting 3- or 4-manual of 
today has such a balanced tonal 
structure. Essential couplers be- 
cause they are the most used 
should be the most accessible. 

In order to make the essential 
couplers accessible, they should be 
duplicated by reversible pistons 
placed under the manuals affected. 
Manual to Pedals at 8’ may be 
duplicated by both thumb and foot 
reversible pistons. 

With this dual control the coup- 
ler tablet becomes more of an in- 
dicator than a control, as it is 
usually more practical to push a 
piston than to reach up to the 
coupler board. 

Simplification should be the 
watch word. Reduce the amount 
of moving mechanisms in the line 
of vision of the player to bare es- 
sentials. Make essentials very ac- 
cessible. Place all possible special 
controls off to the sides where they 
will not confuse the gauging of the 
controls. Players are very con- 
scious of knob positions, therefore 
throw more responsibility on to 
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knob controls. Do not confuse the 
mind of the player by intruding 
non-essentials into his line of 
vision. 


UNISON AIDES 
PLEA FOR DISTINGUISHING TREAT- 
MENT OF UNISON COUPLERS 
By Rev. Wo. M. CRANE, A.A.G.O. 


I would suggest that the unison 
couplers be placed with the subs 
and supers, but be made to stand out 
—-slightly raised, in the case of rock- 
ing-tablets; slightly extended, in the 
case of stop-tongues. 

I can hear the conservatives ob- ’ 
ject, “Oh, but that will spoil the 
smooth appearance of the rows.” 
The inventors of our black keys 
probably had to stand out against 
the abuse of sticklers for the old 
diatonic type of clavier. How many 
organists would like to pick out an 
E-flat chord on a projectionless key- 
board? 

With the unison couplers raised 
on the row, even a blind organist 
could rapidly find his way about, 
and the player with sight would have 
the chance of error greatly lessen- 
ed. The Unison-Offs might stand 
among them slightly depressed. 


ONE PLACE FOR ALL 

KEEP ALL COUPLERS TOGETHER 

IN ONE POSITION 

By Donatp S. Barrows 
The traditional manner of placing 
couplers directly in front of the or- 
ganist where they can be subcon- 
sciously seen has more points in its 
favor than can be set forth in a 
column of conversation. It is not 
necessary to place couplers with the 
stops merely that they may be af- 
fected by the divisional combina- 
tions, because double-touch pistons 
make this possibility optionally 
available. 

If the Unison-Offs are placed by 
themselves, this usually means put- , 
ting them in a corner where their 
temporarily incorrect position may 
not be noticed. Nine times out of 
ten this device is used to produce a 
fundamentally hollow registration 
played at 16’ and 4’, with the 8’ 
omitted. Therefore placing the 
Unison-Offs between the 16’ and 4’ 
makes it possible to get this combi- 
nation with one motion of the hand, 
which is not possible when they are 
either tucked away in a corner and 
painted black, or placed in the key- 
cheek where they can also be acci- 
dentally worked by the player’s arm. 


—WHITE— 


Ernest White, of St. James, Phila- 
delphia, gave a pair of recitals Feb. 
27 and 28 in Carnegie Music Hall, 
Pittsburgh. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHURCH OF ASCENSION 
Skinner Organ Co. 

Mrs. Mary H. Tompkins, donor. 

Organist, Miss Jessie Craig Adam. 

Dedicated Feb. 2 in recital by Miss 
Adam. 

Data as supplied by Miss Adam. 

V 58. R 69. S 79. B 9. P 4239. 


PEDAL: V 6. R 6. S 16. 

32 BOURDON 

16 DIAPASON ONE 
DIAPASON TWO 
Bourdon 
VIOLONE 
DULCIANA 

10 2/3 Quint 

_ Diapason One 

‘Diapason Two 
Gedeckt © 
Violone 
Fifteenth 
TROMBONE 
English Horn (L) 
Trombone 
Chimes (L) 

GREAT: V 13. R 17. S 14. 

16 ‘DIAPASON 61 

8 DIAPASON ONE 61 
DIAPASON TWO 61 
DIAPASON THREE 61 
DOPPELFLOETE 61 
GEDECKT 61 
VIOLA D’AMORE 61 
GEMSHORN 61 

4 OCTAVE 61 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 

2 FIFTEENTH 61 

V HARMONICS 305 

8 Chimes (L) 

SWELL: V 16. R 20. S 16. 

16 GAMBA 61 

8 DIAPASON 61 
HOHLFLOETE 61 
QUINTADENA 61 
VIOLE 61 
SALICIONAL 61 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 61 
VIOLE 61 
FLAUTINO 61 
MIXTURE 305 
POSAUNE 61 
CORNOPEAN 61 
OBOE 61 
VOX HUMANA 61 
CLARION 61 
Tremulant 


CHOIR: V 9. R 9. S 12. 

16 DULCIANA 61 

8 DIAPASON 61 
MELODIA 61. 
KERAULOPHONE 61 
AEOLINE 61 
DOLCE CELESTE 61 
FLAUTO D’AMORE 61 
PICCOLO 61 
CLARINET 61 
Harp (L) 
Chimes (E) 
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4 Celesta (L) 
Tremulant 

SOLO: V 12. R12. S15. 

8 DIAPASON 73 
GROSSFLOETE 73 
ORCH. FLUTE 7% 
FLAUTO DOLCE 73 
FLUTE CELESTE 61 
GAMBA 73 
G. CELESTE 7% 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 73 
ENGLISH HORN 73 
TUBA 73 
FRENCH HORN 73 
ORCH. OBOE 73 
HARP 61b 
CHIMES 25t 
Celesta (Harp) 
Tremulant 


Ecuo: V 5. R5. S 6. 

8 COR DE NUIT 61 
FERNFLOETE 61 
ECHO DULCET 61 
B.D; CELESTE 61 
VOX HUMANA 61 
CHIMES 
Tremulant 


“The beginning of last year,” 
writes Miss Adam in the dedicatory 
program, “found us with an organ 
quite old-fashioned and inadequate 
for the performance of modern or- 
gan music . . . Very great changes 
and improvements in organ con- 
struction and resources have been 
made in the last fifteen years. 








CONTENT 

V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
indivisible control, one or more ranks 
of pipes. 

R—RANK: A set of pipes. 

S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, extensions, 
duplexings, etc. 

B—BORROW: A _ second use of any 
Rank of pipes, whether by extension, 
duplexing, or unification. 

P—PIPE: Pipe-work only, Percussion 
not included. 


Borrows, 


DIVISIONS 
A—Accompaniment 
B—Bombarde 
C—Choir 
E—Echo 
F—Fanfare 
G—Great 
H—Harmonic 
I—CelestIal 
L—SoLo 
N—StriNg 
O—Orchestral 
P—Pedal 
R—GregoRian 
S—Swell 
T—Trombone 
U—Unit Augment- 

ation 

VARIOUS 
b—bars 
c—cylinders 
cc—cres. chamber 
dh—double har- 

monic 
dl—double languid 
f—flat 


fr—free reed 
h—harmonic 
hw—high wind 
lw—low wind 
m—metal 
om—open metal 
ow—open wood 
r—reeds 
rs—repeat stroke 
2r—two rank, etc. 
s—sharp 
sb—stopped bass 
sm—stopped metal 
ss—single stroke 
sw—stopped wood 
t—tin 
te—tenor C ' 
th—triple harm. 
uex—unexpressive 
v—very 
w—wood 
wm—wood and 
metal 
wr—wood reed 
"—-wind pressure 
‘—pitch of lowest 
pipe in the rank 


SCALE EXAMPLES 
40x40—Dimension of wood pipe. 
14”—Diameter of metal pipe. 
41—Scale number. 
42b—Based on No. 42 Scale. 
46-42—-Scale 46 at bass end, flared back 

to Scale 42 at treble end. 
2/3c—Coned to lose 2/3rd of diameter. 
2/9f—Flatting 2/9th of circumfrence. 
The relative dynamic strengths are in- 
dicated by the usual series ppp to fff. 
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“The tone quality of the old or- 
gan, always singularly rich and 
satisfying, has now been further en- 
riched by additional reeds and 
modern orchestral stops. These 
‘were most carefully planned to 
blend with the old material and we 
now have an appropriate and 
modern instrument, and one truly 
adequate to the size and beauty of 
the church.” 

The original organ was located in 
the rear gallery; in 1895 the altera- 
tion included the ‘installation of a 
Hutchings Organ in the chancel. 
In 1912 the Steere Organ Co. re- 
built the instrument, with little 
change in the tonal content. 

The present Skinner Organ is the 
gift of Mrs. Mary H. Tompkins, “in 
thanksgiving for the lives of Will- 
iam Wright Tompkins and Philip 
Kingsland Tompkins.” 

“A feature of the music of our 
church,” writes Miss Adam, “is the 
presentation of an oratorio on the 
first Sunday evening of each month, 
and I am especially pleased to have 
a modern instrument for the accom- 
paniment of these works.” The 
oratorios presented thus far this sea- 
son include Parker’s “Hora Novis- 
sima,” Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem,” 
Handel’s “Messiah,” Bach’s “Christ- 
mas Oratorio,’ Dvorak’s ‘‘Stabat 
Mater,” and Gounod’s “Redemp- 
tion.” Miss Adam directs a chorus 
of thirty paid voices and employs 
special soloists for the oratorios. 
Her dedicatory program will be 
found in the proper column of this 
issue. 


DELAWARE, OHIO 
OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

W. W. Kimball Co. 
Donor, Miss Amelia B. Watson 
Organist, Raymond G. Hicks 
Dedicated Jan. 22, 1932, by Palmer 

Christian 

V 50. R 57. S 68. B 9. P 3709. 


PEDAL: V 4. R 4. S 14. 
32 Resultant 
(Dia. and Bdn.) 

16 DIAPASON ONE 32w 
Diapason Two (G) 
BOURDON 44w 
Bourdon (S) 
VIOLONE 32w 
“Octave” (G) 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (S) 

16 TROMBONE 56mr 
Waldhorn (S) 

8 Trombone 


‘4 Trombone 


Chimes (E) 
GREAT: V 11. R 14. S 13. 
(Enclosed with Choir) 
16 DIAPASON 61m 
8 DIAPASON ONE 61m 








DIAPASON TWO 61m 
DOPPELFLOETE 61w 
ERZAHLER 61m 
E. CELESTE 61m 


4 OCTAVE 61m 
2 2/3 TWELFTH 61m 
2 FIFTEENTH 61m 
IV MIXTURE 244m 
8 TROMBA 61mr 
Harp (C) 
Chimes (E) 
Tremulant 


SWELL: V 16. R 20. S 17. 

16 BOURDON 73w 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
STOPPED FLUTE 7%3w 
SPITZFLOETE 73m 
S. CELESTE 73m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 73m 

4 OCTAVE 73m 

HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 

FLAUTINO 61m 

V MIXTURE 305m 

16 WALDHORN 73mr 

s CORNOPEAN 73mr 
OBOE 73mr 
VOX HUMANA 61mr 

4 CLARION 73mr 

s Harp (C) 
Tremulant Vox 
Tremulant 


CHOIR: V9. R9Y. S 12. 

8 ENG. DIAPASON 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE 73w 
DULCIANA 73m 
UNDA MARIS 73m 

4 FLAUTO D’AMORE 73w 
FUGARA 73m 

2 PICCOLO 61m 

8 ENGLISH HORN 73mr 
CLARINET 73mr 
HARP 49mb 
Chimes (I) 


we 


4 Celesta 
Tremulant 
V 10. R10. S 12. 


8 MELOPHONE 73w 
GAMBA 73m 
G. CELESTE 73m 
TUBA MIRABILIS 73mr 
FRENCH HORN 73mr 
Chimes (E) 
Tremulant 


PciHo0: 

8 ECHO FLUTE 61w 
VIOLA AETHERIA 61m 
VOX ANGELICA 61m 

{ FERNFLOETE 61w 

8 VOX HUMANA 61mr 
CHIMES 20b 
Tremulant 

38 Couplers 

12 or 50 Combons (printed stoplist 

ambiguous on that point) 

Deagan percussion. 

Dampers for Harp and Chimes are 

operated by toe-studs. 
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JERUSALEM, PALESTINE 
" -y, M. C. A. AUDITORIUM 
Austin Organ Co. 
Organ donated by Juilliard Musical 
Foundation. 
Completion set for September 1932. 


V 39. R43. S49. B8. P 2872. 

PEDAL: V3. R3. S9. 

32 DIAPASON 44 

16 Diapason 
BOURDON 32 
3ourdon (S) 

8 Diapason (G) 
Gedeckt (S) 

16 TROMBA 44 
Trumpet (S) 

8 Tromba 

GREAT: V 10. R10. S11. 


UNEXPRESSIVE 

16 DIAPASON 61 

8 DIAPASON ONE 61 

EXPRESSIVE 
DIAPASON TWO 61 
WALDFLOETE 61 
DULCIANA 61 


4 OCTAVE 61 
FLUTE 61 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 

2 FIFTEENTH 61 


8 TROMBA 73 
4 Tromba 
SWELL: V 15. R19. 
16 BOURDON 73 

8 DIAPASON 73 
GEDECKT 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
AEOLINE 73 
UNDA MARIS 7%3 

4 OCTAVE %3 
FLUTE 73 

2 PICCOLO 61 

V MIXTURE 305 
16 TRUMPET 7%3 

8 CORNOPEAN 73 
FRENCH TRUMPET 85 
VOX HUMANA 73 

4 French Trumpet 
Tremulant Vox 
Tremulant 

CHOIR: V6. R6. S 7%. 

8 CONCERT FLUTE 73 
DULCIANA 73 

4 FLUTE 73 

8 ORCH. OBOE 7%3 
CLARINET 73 
KF NGLISH HORN 7%3 
CELESTA 61b 
Tremulant 

NOHO: V 5. Rb. S46. 

8 COR DE NUIT 73 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 7%3 
VOX HUMANA 73 
CHIMES 25 


Tremulant Vox 


S 16. 


Tremulant 
Couplers 36: 6-P. 12-G.  6-S. 
9-C. 3-E. 


Combons 45. 
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Crescendos 4: G-C. S. E. Reg. 

Crescendo Coupler: All Shutters 
to Swell Shoe. 

Reversibles: G-P. S-P. 

Onoroff: Full Organ. 

This stoplist is presented to our 
readers prior to the completion of 
the instrument because the circum- 
stances of its purchase and erection 
are a relatively safe guarantee that 
the specifications will not be changed 
by any organist’s last-minute ‘‘in- 
spirations.” 

Those Choir and Echo Organs 
were evidently planned for someone 


who is a real lover of organ music. 
—T. S. B. 


APPLETON, WISC. - 
ST. PAUL’S LUTHERAN 
Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc. 
Dedicated in recital March 1, 1932, 
by Walter Flandorf. 


V 22. R25. S41. B1?. P1743. 
PEDAL: 
32 Resultant 


16 DIAPASON 44 
Diapason (G) 
BASS 56 
Gedeckt (S) 

8 Diapason 


Bass 

Gedeckt (S) 

Gamba (G) 
4 Bass 
GREAT: 


UNEXPRESSIVE 

16 DIAPASON 73 

8 DIAPASON ONE 73 
DIAPASON TWO 73 
PHILOMELA 7%3 

4 OCTAVE %3 

I.X PRESSIVE 

8 GAMBA 73 
Dulciana (C) 

4 Concert Flute (C) 

IV RIPIENO MIN. 122 

IV RIPIENO MAG. 183 

VIII Rivieno Fondament 

8 TUBA 7%3 
CHIMES 20 

SWELL: V6; RR. 

16 GEDECKT 97 

8 DIAPASON 73 
Gedeckt 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 

4 Gedeckt 

2 Gedeckt 

8 OBOE D’AMORE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 


CHOIR: V 6. RS: $9: 

8 GEIGEN 7%3 
CONCERT FLUTE 85 
DULCIANA 85 
UNDA MARIS 61 

4 Concert Flute 

Dulciana 

Concert Flute 

8 CLARINET 73 
HARP 49 


59. 


oo 
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DES MOINES, IOWA 
GRACE CHURCH 
Reuter Organ Co. 
Dedicated March 11, 1932, in recital 
by G. Harold Brown. 
Data from dedication program. 
V 22. R22. S35. Bill. P1524. 
PEDAL 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 32w 
BOURDON 44w 
Gedeckt (S) 
Bourdon 
Gedeckt (S) 
Salicional (S) 
GREAT 
EXPRESSIVE 
16 Diapason 
. DIAPASON 73m 
ERZAHLER 73m 
DOPPELFLOETE 73w 
GAMBA %3m 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 
TUBA ‘%3r 
CHIMES 25t 
Tremulant 
SWELL 
16 ‘GEDECKT 9%w 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
Gedeckt 
SPITZFLOETE 73m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 
Gedeckt 
Salicional 
2/3 Gedeckt 
Gedeckt 
CORNOPEAN 73r 
OBOF 73r 
VOX HUMANA 6i1r 
(Synthetic Horn) 
HARP 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 
8 VIOLIN DIAP. 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE 73w 
DULCIANA 73m 
UNDA MARIS 61w 
4 WALDFLOETE 73wm 
8 CLARINET 73r 
Tremulant 
Couplers 22: P-4. G-9. S-6. C-4. 
Combons 26. Onoroffs to operate 
Pedal Organ from _ respective 
manual Combons. 
Crescendos 3: G-C. S. Reg. 
Orgoblo. 


HAZLETON, PA. 
MISS CHLORA FEY RESIDENCE 
Hall Organ Co. 
V14. R14. S 28. B12. P 859. 
PEDAL 
16 TIBIA 44w 
Gedeckt (S) 
8 Tibia 
Gedeckt 
GREAT 
I°XPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON %3m 
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MELODIA 7%3w 
DULCIANA 73m 
4 OCTAVE 73m 
; HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 
8 CHIMES 21b 
Tremulant 


SWELL 

16 GEDECKT 9%wm 

8 DIA.PHONON 73m 
Gedeckt 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 

73m 

VIOLE CELESTE 61m 

4 Gedeckt 
Viole 

2 2/3 Gedeckt 

2 Gedeckt 

1 3/5 Gedeckt 

8 OBOE %3r 
VOX HUMANA 6lr 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 

8 Melodia (G) 
Dulciana (G) 
UNDA MARIS 61m 
Harmonic Flute (G) 
CLARINET 73r 
HARP 
Tremulant 

22 Couplers 

24 Combons 

Crescendos: G-C. S. Reg. 

Reversibles: G-P. Full Organ. 

Pressure Cancel. 

The builder’s patented Pressure- 
Cancel device, as already explained 
in these pages, enables the player to 
physically cancel the stops of an en- 
tire division merely by exerting 
extra pressure on any stop-tongue of 
that division. 

Miss Fey’s instrument is illus- 
trated by two attractive photos else- 
where in this issue. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 
ST. PETER’S CHURCH 
M. P. Moller 
V 24. R24. S49. B1?. P 1730. 


PEDAL: V2. R2. S$ 9. 
32 Resultant (Nos. 2-3) 
16 DIAPASON 44w 
BOURDON 44w 
Gedeckt (S) 
Diapason 
Bourdon 
Gamba (G) 
16 Tuba (G) 
8 Tuba (G) 


GREAT: V9. R9. S14. 

8 DIAPASON ONE 61 
DIAPASON TWO 85 
DOPPELFLOETE 73 
MELODIA 85 
KERAULOPHONE 73 
GAMBA 73 
DULCIANA 73 
OCTAVE 7% 

Harmonic Flute (C) 


saa 


TUBA MIRABILIS 10” 
85r16’ 
HARP 
CHIMES 25 
Chimes Soft 
4 Celesta (Harp) 
SWELL: V9. R9. § 14. 
16 Gedeckt 


8 DIAPASON 73 


GEDECKT 9%wm16’ 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
FLUTE CELESTE 61 
AEOLINE 73 
SALICIONAL 85 
VIOLE CELESTE 61 

4 Gedeckt 
Salicional 

2 2/3 Gedeckt 

2 Gedeckt - 

8 ‘CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE 7%3 
Tremulant 

CHOIR: V4. R4. S12. 

8 ENG. DIAPASON 73 
HARMONIC FLUTE 85 
QUINTADENA 73 
Melodia (G) 
Keraulophone (G) 
Dulciana (G) 

UNDA MARIS 61 

Melodia (G) 

Harp (G) 

Chimes (G) 

Chimes Soft (G) 

Celesta (G) 

Tremulant 

The instrument was dedicated 

Jan. 31, 1931, in recital by Frank H. 
Mather. 


—KILGEN CONTRACTS— 

Vicksburg, Miss.: St. Paul’s R. C. 
has contracted for a 3-37, to be 
housed behind an attractive case, in 
two chambers, with a supplementary 
2m console in the sanctuary. 

Pascoag, R. I.: St. Joseph’s 
Church has contracted for a 2-10, 
with a case of decorated pipes; con- 
tract by the New York office. 

Chicago: St. Clotilde’s R. C. has 
contracted, through the Chicago of- 
fice, for a 2-20 for the new edifice 
now being erected. The organ will 
be housed in one chamber, with a 
case of pipe and grille. work. 

Belize: The 2m Kilgen in the 
Cathedral has been rebuilt and was. 
used for the Palm Sunday services, 
as noted elsewhere in these pages. 

Appleton, Wis.: St. Paul’s 
Lutheran dedicated its 3m in a re- 
cital by Walter Flandorf March 1. 
Stoplist will be found in other pages: 
of this or the following issue of 
T.A.O. 

St. Louis: KMOX broadcasting 
studio opened its Kilgen Feb. 28 
with George Scott at the console, as 
told elsewhere in these pages. 








Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—MANUAL TECHNIC— 

Y REQUEST of the Editor 
as well as from some of 
my readers, I shall under- 
take to consider a few of 
the elements of organ play- 
ing—the thing we commonly call 
technic. Of all instruments the or- 
gan has suffered most from the 
hands of incompetents. Years ago 
an organist was regarded by the 
rest of the profession as a sort of 
half-baked pianist who was too 
lazy or too little talented to pursue 
his art as a pianist to a modicum of 
proficiency. Fortunately this notion 
is passing. The present century has 
seen the advent of men like Bonnet, 
Dupre, and most especially of Lynn- 
wood Farnam — organists whose 
command of their instrument com- 
pare favorably with that of the 
modern pianist. 

What has happened to bring 
about this emphasis on true playing 
ability upon which all the details of 
artistic interpretation must, in 
reality, rest? The greatest aid to 
modern virtuosity has been the mod- 
ern electric action. While this al- 
most perfect device was _ fore- 
shadowed by pneumatic action, it 
was not until the present century 
that an equable key-action, uniform 
under all conditions, was made 
available for the instrument. 

This short article will deal with 
the manuals only. Perhaps next 
month we may find opportunity to 
discuss pedal technic. 

Manual touch under previous 
conditions was a dreadful thing to 
manage. Large organs presented a 
light-as-feather resistance with one 
soft stop and a heavy-as-lead re- 
sistance with all stops and couplers 
drawn. The younger generation can 
scarcely conceive of the tremendous 





pressure required in fortissimo 
playing. How any player went 
through the Widor Toccata is a 


mystery—unless the 
slowed up to a degree. 


tempo was 
I remember 


hearing Widor himself speak of this 
work as a test of endurance. 


The 





Under the 
Editorship of 


Rowland W. 


Dunham 








properly equipped organist today 
will play it in correct tempo five or 
six times in succession without dis- 
comfort or a sense of muscular 
strain. If my readers are curious 
about their manual technic, here is 
a rather good test. It can easily be 
done as I have proved to myself on 
many occasions. 

In what way does finger attack 
and release differ today from that 
of yesterday? This can best be an- 
swered by calling attention to the 
basic differences in modern piano 
playing over that of the past. 
Pianists discovered that by utilizing 
relaxation in opposition to muscular 
action, it was possible to develop a 
facility and a control over tonal 
variations never before realized. If 
you can find an old Victor record- 
ing of Paderewski in Liszt’s La 
Campanella and compare it with the 
performance of Iturbi or Horowitz, 
you will immediately see the differ- 
ence. 

An equal key-resistance under all 
tonal conditions permits us to make 
use of exactly the same principles in 
organ playing today. When the 
keys are depressed the weight of the 
hand will hold them down. Con- 
sequently, pressure should be almost 
completely released. All feeling of 
tension in the forearm is not onlv 
needless but positively an impedi- 
ment. A light arm is as much a 
requisite for the organist as for the 
pianist. 

' To test this principle for yourself, 
play a simple triad with one hand. 
Hold it and while doing so, imme- 
diately release all muscular tension 
in the forearm. It is such a simple 
thing to do, and yet very few or- 
ganists understand the importance 
of relaxation on their instrument. 


To further experiment with this 
idea: when you can do this easily 
and instantly, move the hand two 
octaves away to the same chord for- 
mation, again relaxing, again at 
once. -Repeat this with ever-increas- 
ing rapidity and you will discover 
the real advantage of modern play- 
ing elements in manual touch. Old 
habits will assert themselves to 
older players and the restriction of 
arm-tension is bound to inhibit or 
retard the rapidity of these move- 
ments. Under correct conditions 
these skips can be made very rapid- 
ly and quite accurately. 

There is not sufficient space to 
elaborate this fundamental. Suf- 
fice to say, all finger and arm move- 
ments should be managed with the 
same freedom of action which I 
have tried to describe in this simple 
test-exercise. 


Organists who have watched Mr. 
Farnam, realize the ease and accur- 
acy possible with a highly developed 
manual technic of the right sort. 
When I was studying with him we 
discussed it many times and he 
would invariably refer to the piano 
as the working basis for fluency and 
realiability. I know he had some of 
his students go to piano teachers 
(always carefully selected to avoid 
the heavy-fisted who still persist) in 
order to correct inherent faults that 
needed eradication. 

Strangely enough, modern tech- 
nical approach to the manuals of the 
organ is not a common thing among 
organists and teachers of organ. If 
the instrument has any rtistic 
value, it must be played well. We 
hear so much about the futility of 
virtuosity that many of the younger 
organists in particular are wonder- 
ing if it pays to be able to do these 
difficult works, which require so 
much practise. I can only point out 
the fact that the man who plays such 
music has the capacity for inter- 
pretation in even the simplest mus- 
ic which is desired by the inefficient 
and the lazy. There is still a vast 
amount of inexcusably bad organ 
playing. If we continue to discount 
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ORGANISTS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK WHOM THEIR CHURCHES DELIGHT TO HONOR 
As told on pages 212, 239, and 240, The Old First Presbyterian celebrated Dr. Carl’s uninterrupted service of 
forty years to that church while St. Thomas’ Episcopal celebrated Dr. Noble’s half a century of church-music 


activities in general. 


practise and technic it is sure to con- 
tinue. I, therefore, raise my feeble 
protest against this degradation of 
our instrument and insist that what- 
ever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well—even to organ playing. 


Calendar 
Suggestions 
By R.W. D. 





—ANTHEMS FOR MAY— 
YE SONS AND DAUGHTERS”’—XV 
cent. An adaptation of an old 
melody for Easter season. Stanzas 


“ 


arranged in various styles. Not 

difficult, no solos, chorus. A fine 

opening anthem. 8p Schmidt. 
“CHRIST IS RISEN”’—Harris. An- 


other late arrival not included in 
Easter suggestions. Of the conven- 


tional sort, but singable and melo- 





dious. Fine solo and quartet sec- 
tion. 10p. Schmidt. 

“THE KING OF KINGS’—Dunn. 
An interesting setting of a para- 
phrase from Revelation. The 
thematic material is good and the 
harmonic background well man- 
aged. An excellent anthem above 
the average which is worth ex- 
amination and use. Not difficult for 
a good choir. Short tenor solo. 10p. 
Fischer. 

“JT AM THE WATER OF LIFE’— 
Dunn. Another paraphrase from 
Revelation. Unhackneyed texts 
should be sought in selecting an- 
thems when the musical treatment is 
as fine as this pair of compositions. 
A 6-8 rhythm is frequently danger- 
ous. in church music but here we 
have it successfully used. A flow- 
ing melody with running passage in 
the organ. Short tenor solo with 
varied accompaniment. Easy to 
sing and sure to be popular. 8p. 
Fischer. 

“THE LORD'S PRAYER’—Gretchan- 
inoff. A-cappella for double chorus 








and tenor solo. 
ment by Nole Cain. 
bass part for average bass sections. 
Publishers claim this to be the only 
edition approved by the composer. 


A free arrange- 
Alternative 


Not unreasonably difficult. 4p. 
Hoffman. 

“IT’S ME O LorD”—Cain. An in- 
teresting spiritual, unaccompanied, 
and useful. Chorus required; not 
available for strict liturgical ser- 
vices. 8p. Hoffman. 

“LIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS”—Cand- 
lyn. Evening anthems are still used 
in some churches. Here is one 
which finds much favor. Reviewed 
previously. Gray. 

“LORD CHRIST COME WALKING’— 
Mackinnon. Unaccompanied an- 
them with baritone solo. Those of 
us who appreciate the writings of 
Mr. Mackinnon will find satisfac- 
tion in this work. The text is new 
and dramatic. It is adequately 
treated musically. A good choir 
will discover many possibilities for 
fine interpretative results. 12p. 
Gray. 
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Reconstructing the Service 


How one Minister in Broader Vision Perfects the Union of the 
Congregation, Minister, Organist, and Choir 


By CHARLES WOLCOTT MERRIAM, D.D. 


NTIL about four years 

ago Park Church had the 

typical Protestant non- 

liturgical order of service, 

provided there ever was 
anything typical about such serv- 
ices. At least they had a few 
things in common. They gave the 
congregation very little to do, re- 
duced it to the passive role of 
spectator and thereby put a special 
premium upon critical attitudes. 
There was nothing beautiful, even 
the slightest appeal to the emo- 
tional was studiously avoided. In 
the great majority of cases the 
choir had shrunk to a quartet, the 
lazy man’s solution of the church- 
music problem, with personality 
usually exalted at the expense of 
worship. No attention was paid 
to the psychology of worship, no 
one seemed to consider that it 
made the least difference in what 
order things came or that there 
was any logical normal religious 
‘experience which the service 
should both follow and stimulate. 
Everything was made to center 
around the sermon theme, includ- 
ing hymns, Scripture, and prayer. 
This tended toward monotony, and 
even if successful was certain to 
leave many religious moods un- 
satisfied. 

I attended one college, one uni- 
versity, and two divinity schools 
in a grim effort to be as prepared 
as possible for the ministry; and 
in no one of the four, or anywhere 
else, did I even hear it intimated 
that worship was one of the arts. 
I make most humble confession of 
my sins, since for about twenty- 
seven years I followed my teach- 
ing, or rather lack of it, and was a 
leader of worship—the greatest art 
in the world—and never studied it 
as an art at all. It is rather 
dubious comfort to know that 
most Protestant ministers have 
been doing the same thing. 

Just what produced the change 
it is difficult to explain. There is 
a general movement to make 
everything in our country more 
beautiful and raise the standards 
of good taste; an aesthetic uplift 
is in the air. Possibly some of the 
germs lodged in the parson’s sys- 
tem. The reading of such books 
as Voght’s Art and Religion, and 
Modern Worship, and Sperry’s 
Reality in Worship, was most 





stimulating and challenging. I 
happened to be in charge of one 
of the Consistory degrees, which 
is a branch of Masonry that raises 
the dramatic presentation of truth 
and idealism to a high level. Fol- 
lowing one of our church services, 
a good friend who happened to be 
both a Consistory man and a mem- 
ber of our church said to me, “If 
you would use half the brains in 
making our service beautiful that 
you use in the Consistory, the serv- 
ice would be twice as beautiful as 
it is.’ It hurt; not because he said 
it but because it was true. An- 
other experience had a profound ef- 
fect. One autumn we had a Nature 
Sunday; the sermon was on the 
theme God in Nature, the reading 
was the nineteenth Psalm, the 
hymns were “Lord of All Being” 
and “The Spacious Firmament on 
High,” the anthems were in the 
same strain. In the congregation 
sat a woman whose husband I had 
buried the preceding Friday, with 
the spiritual longings of a broken 
heart looking out through eager 
eyes; and beyond a sentence or 
two in the pastoral prayer I had 
nothing to give her. I felt like 
stripping off my robe and running 
away, for I knew how miserably I 
was failing to meet her needs. 
The realization came of the folly 
and absurdity of making every- 
thing center around a _ sermon 
theme, and how necessary it is to 
have something in every service 
which will minister to every nor- 
mal religious need that may be in 
the hearts of the people. 
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These and other _ influences 
started us off on four years of ex- 
periment in the art of worship. It 
needed a very patient and sympa- 
thetic church to put up with all 
the various forms and combina- 
tions that they were asked to use. 
The story is too long to tell but 
there is one result of deep signifi- 
cance. Every experiment outside 
of or contrary to what may be 
called the generally accepted his- 
torical order ended in failure and 
a thankful return to the pathway 
of worship handed down across 
the centuries. The various his- 
torical rituals vary widely in con- 
tent and somewhat in form but 
present a surprising similarity of 
pattern, even including synagogues 
and ancient temples. That pattern 
follows the successive steps of 
praise, confession, assurance,. dedi- 
cation, illumination or instruction, 
and peace. 

The question may be raised 
“When that conclusion was 
reached, why did it not seem logi- 
cal to adopt some one of the older 
rituals?’ Was any church suff- 
ciently foolish or any minister so 
conceited as to think in four years 
they could equal the beauty and 
finish of ritual that had been cen- 
turies in forming? 

That was not the exact situ- 
ation. We did covet the beauty 
and order of the ancient services 
and have frankly copied them. 
We realized fully the beauty of 
some of the more ancient prayers 
and their accumulated value 
through generations of use, and 
have used many of them, although 
sometimes with certain sections 
omitted. 

There were some things how- 
ever we coveted that no one of the 
older rituals can offer. We 
wanted worship material which 





BEFORE— 

Park Congregational Church, Grand Rapids, in the good old days when 
ugliness and plainness reigned in church architecture and anything was. 
good enough for church use. 
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—AND AFTER 
Park Congregational after Ralph Adams Cram had been called in by an 
awakened congregation to make the place churchly for the eye and the 
Skinner Organ Co. to make it beautifully churchly for the ear. 


would satisfy the soul without an- 
tagonizing the intellect. We 
wished to avoid archaic language 
which creates an atmosphere of 
unreality. We wished some men- 
tion made of our peculiarly mod- 
ern problems and sins, to make re- 
ligion seem a living force today. 
If we were to become ritualistic 
we preferred to do it of our own 
free will and accord, not through 
the compulsions of any hierarchy 
or house of bishops. We wished 
to combine the best of ancient and 
modern prayers. We also desired 
a ritual to be administered by a 
minister who would have no op- 
portunity to think that he was sud- 
denly called upon to become a 
priest. In brief, the intention was 
to retain all the victories of the 
Reformation, but to recover the 
beauty and restrained emotions. of 
the older worship. 

Out of it has come a worship 
book recently published by The 
Pilgrim Press, under the title of 
Church Worship Book, containing 
fifteen orders of Morning Worship, 
sixteen orders for the various Sun- 
days of the Church year, three 
Briefer Orders of Worship, and 
eight Evensong Orders suitable 
for either a Vesper or Evening 
Service. This gives sufficient 
variety of worship material, to 
avoid the monotonous rapidity 
often apparent when the service 
is largely the same each Sunday. 
We wish to read our services 
slowly enough to give some 
thought to what we are reading. 


Let me describe a typical morn- 
ing service. In the old days the 
worshin began at eleven, or at 
least the organ prelude did, and 
we were greatly annoyed by late 


_ arrivals who largely wrecked the 


first ten or twelve minutes. Now 
at quarter of eleven our new 
Skinner Organ under the skillful 


-and worshipful fingers of Mr. C. 


Harold Einecke begins to play. 
Our people have learned that they 
are missing something worth-while 
if they are not there. Now half 
the congregation is seated by ten 
minutes of eleven, three quarters 
of it by five minutes of the hour, 
and the tardy arrival has almost 
disappeared — and peace to his 
ashes. In addition to this, real 
worship values have been created. 

Promptly at eleven o'clock the 
doors open on each side of the 
chancel and one of the vested 
choirs comes from either side to 
meet in front of the chancel steps 
and go to their seats. As they 
enter they are singing the first 
stanza of the Hymn of Praise. The 
congregation rises with the second 
stanza and joins in the singing. 
Obviously a chancel setting and 
vested choir makes this more im- 
pressive, but nearly all churches 
have an opening somewhere near 
the organ loft and that is all that 
is necessary for the beautiful effect 
of having a choir sing the first 
stanza from without, and entering 
and joining with the congregation 
in the rest of the hymn. 


At the close of the Hymn of 
Praise our congregation is seated 
and silent while the minister and 
choir give a Call to Worship and 
Invocation, antiphonally. Good 
music for this is hard to find and 
it presents a real opportunity for 
consecrated musical ability. ~ 

This Call to Worship is followed 
by six responsive Sentences of 
Praise, read by the minister and 
people. These are always Scrip- 
tural, representing pure praise— 
that is, worship of God for what 
He is rather than for what He does 
for us. This is followed by a 
Prayer of Praise or Thanksgiving, 
read by all, with a choral amen. 
And then the chorus renders its 
first anthem. 


Up to this point the theme has 

been that of praise and aspiration. 
This is a somewhat richer back- 
ground of praise, before turning to 
the note of confession, than is 
given in most of the older rituals. 
One weakness of our modern re- 
ligious feeling is a proper sense of 
humility, and if the note of con- 
fession is introduced too suddenly 
it will be but a liturgical gesture 
rather than a deep personal experi- 
ence. For this reason more atten- 
tion is given to the introductory 
note of praise and it seems enough, 
if the service is to succeed at all, 
to create a vivid impression of the 
Divine Presence. If that is done 
there is an almost inevitable con- 
trast between God’s life and our 
own, and it is also almost inevit- 
able that that will create a real 
feeling of humility, which calls for 
an expression of confession, that 
will come from the heart. 
_ At this point in our service there 
is a slight digression made neces- 
sary by our custom of bringing all 
the children above the nursery into 
the opening portion of the service. 
They are kept until about quarter 
past eleven and then dismissed for 
educational work in the Parish 
House. This is done to make 
them feel at home in the Sanctuary 
and in the belief that they absorb 
feelings of reverence and worship 
from experience. 

The organ plays as the children 
are going out and then the choir 
gives a Call of Confession. This 
is probably unnecessary if no chil- 
dren are dismissed, but we have 
found that the dismissal usually 
creates some confusion and that 
the choir can recall the wandering 
attention of the people more quick- 
ly and effectively than the min- 
ister. The minister reads a Call 
to Confession immediately follow- 
ing the one rendered bv the choir. 
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These calls are always Scriptural, 
usually a direct appeal for confes- 
sion, although occasionally a de- 
scription of the need and value of 
confession. The Prayer of Humil- 
ity follows, read by all, with a 
choral amen. These prayers ex- 
press a deep sense of shortcoming 
and need for God’s pardon, but 
avoid the abject fears so often ex- 
pressed in the more ancient 
prayers. The preface to the Scrip- 
ture reading is the announcement 
of its location, the choir then gives 
the first part of the Gloria Tibi, 
the lesson is read, and the choir 
gives the second part of the Gloria 
Tibi. 

The minister then calls for the 
common Confession of Faith. The 
Confessions are read usually in 
unison, although a few of them are 
arranged responsively. A few of 
these Confessions are repeated in 
two or three services in the book, 
but for the most part each service 
has a different Confession. No at- 
tempt is made to give them the 
authority or completeness of a 
denominated creed. They are 
flaming statements of conviction, 
based on experience where most 
people agree, rather than technical 
theology where many people differ. 
Provision is made in the Church 
Service Book to use any author- 
ized creed, if preferred, instead of 
the Confession of Faith offered in 
the ritual. It is very important 
that the people should read to- 
gether some statements of common 
conviction and equally important 
that the statements read shall be 
able to receive full intellectual ac- 
ceptance. , 

Following the Confession of 
Faith come the Prayers of Petition 
and Intercession, read by the 
minister, the people giving the 
amens for the first three prayers 
and the choir the last amen. This 
presents prayer in its proper form, 
for ideally the one who offers a 
prayer should never be the one to 
say amen to it. These prayers 
follow a rather definite cycle. The 
first usually is for some interest 
much broader than the local parish. 
The second is usually a prayer for 
peace and comfort. The third is a 
prayer for some special objects, 
such as our country, the church, or 
missions. The last is a prayer for 
inspiration and the power to ex- 
press what we profess. These 


prayers can be omitted if desired, 
but if so the people have little 
chance to give assent to definite 
petitions, as the rest of the service 
necessarily deals largely in gener- 
alities. 
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WHAT AN ORGANIST DID TO IT 
Park Congregational matched its competent minister with an equally com- 
petent organist who had the modern realization that the church is not an 
organ-recital hall, with the result that the work of the choir became, as it 
rightly should be, of chief importance in the music of the church. The photo 
shows the choir groups on the day of their official consecration ceremonies. 


The second choir anthem fol- 
lows the Confession of Faith, and 
the next step is the Pastoral 
Prayer, closing with the Lord’s 
Prayer in unison and a choir re- 
sponse, leading into the Hymn of 
Assurance, with all standing. 

Ritual does not destroy the 
value of free prayer. Not all pas- 
toral praying is good, but it pre- 
sents an opportunity that should 
not be lost. A pastoral prayer in 
the midst of liturgy will obviously 
be somewhat different from one 
unassociated with ritual. It will 
naturally be shorter, as other 
prayers have already been offered. 
It need not be comprehensive, 
since the notes of praise, confes- 
sion, and assurance have already 
been sounded. It may well be a 
prayer deeply inspirational with a 
note of wistful mysticism. It is a 
call for more care and prayer con- 
cerning prayer, else the contrast 
between the free prayer and the 
ritualistic prayers will be unfor- 
tunate. 

This closes the note of Assur- 
ance. The service started on the 
heights of praise and soon des- 
cended to the valley of confession. 
This experience is good for the 
soul, but if it is to be left in the 
valley, worship can bring neither 
joy nor uplift. The next step was 
to retain the spirit of humility, but 
to rise to the altitude of assurance| 
This began with the Scripture 


lesson, put in its historic and right- 
ful place, through the feeling that 
the Scriptures give the surest foot- 
ing from which to begin the climb 
from the self-abasement of confes- 
sion to the confidence of assurance. 


‘The Confession of Faith was the 


people’s expression of intellectual 
assurance, the choir sang in the 
note of assurance, the minister 
prayed for it for himself and the 
people, and as the last note of con- 
fidence the people and choir sing 
together the common Hymn of 
Assurance. 

Another step remains, without 
which the preceding steps are 
quite useless, namely the question, 
What shall be done about it? This 
is the note of dedication. 
the singing of the last stanza the 
minister goes to the altar or pul- 
pit, and those who are to take the 
offering come down the aisle and 
stand before him, and while the 
people remain standing the min- 
ister offers the Prayer of Dedica- 
tion for the Offering, with the 
thought that it may be sufficiently 
generous and devoted to acceptable 
purposes. 

During the gathering of the of- 
fering comes the offertory music. 
With us this is usually an organ 
number. The most appropriate 
thought is service and consecra- 
tion. It should be as impersonal 
as possible. If there is to be an 


organ number this is the best place: 





During 
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for it, if a vocal solo this is the 
worst location. 

At the conclusion of the offer- 
tory music, the orean swings into 
the Doxology and the ushers come 
forward with the offering, to stand 
in front of the minister during the 
Sentences and Prayer of Dedica- 
tion and the Gloria. 


This should be the climax of the 
liturgical portion of the service. 
The great emphasis of Protestant- 
ism has been individual and politi- 
cal freedom, religion based on per- 
sonal experience, education and 
the acceptance of all new truth, 
and moral, social and economic 
reform. This may be considered 
as a condensed drama of the great- 
est Protestant contributions to the 
world. This congregational week- 
ly dedication to the glory of God 
and the service of men carries with 
it a distinct appeal to a restrained 
emotion and should be most im- 
pressive. A decidedly unemotional 
minister often feels a lump in his 
throat as the congregation rises 
and begins the Doxology—and has 
been told by many of his people 
that they feel the same way. 

The organ then plays to cover 
the return of the ushers and the 
entrance of the minister to the 
pulpit. The movement toward 
liturgy is in no sense a movement 
away from the sermon. The pulpit 
is the minister’s throne and his 
supreme opportunity, and for that 
reason the spoken word ‘deserves 
the most worshipful background 
possible, which only something of 
form and ritual can give. The ser- 
mon can then appeal to minds and 
souls already led through the suc- 
cessive steps of a normal religious 
experience, which will make re- 
ceptivity at its best. This is 
especially important in these days 
when churches prefer sermons de- 
cidedly shorter than were formerly 
desired, for with a ritualistic back- 
ground the sermon need spend 
little if any time creating a devo- 
tional atmosphere, for this has al- 
ready been accomplished, and the 
heart of the message can be pre- 
sented at once. 

Following the sermon, there is 
a brief ministerial prayer with a 
choir response, often the Seven- 
fold Amen. The closing note is 
peace, usually expressed in the last 
hymn and always in the Benedic- 
tion. The recessional Hymn of 
Peace takes the choir down the 
center aisle, the congregation is 
seated and silent for the last 
stanza, which is sung by the choir 
from without. The minister fol- 
lows the choir out and gives the 
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Benediction from the rear of the 
church, which leaves him where he 
can greet the people as they pass 
out. 

Before the Benediction, come a 
few moments of silent prayer. Few 
churches realize and nractise the 
worship value of silence. When 
we first tried it, the time was quite 
generally utilized to reach for hat 
or coat or put on rubbers. Now 
without any suggestions having 
been made, the absolute hush that 
comes over the congregation is one 
of the most impressive moments of 
the service. Following the Bene- 
diction, the Chimes play briefly, 
and then with a few chords on the 
Harp the service is over, except 
for the organ postlude. 

Some very practical benefits 
have already been received. To 
begin with, the average congrega- 
tions have increased from thirty to 
forty per cent, which shows a new 
appreciation of values received. 
The people are slowly learning to 
come to church to worship God 
rather than to hear a minister and 
choir. They are learning that they 
should give as well as_ receive 
when at church. Having the 
people express for themselves the 
various notes of praise, confession, 
assurance and dedication tends to 


make worship an experience rather 


than a_ spectacle or program. 
Psychology insists that “there is 
no impression without expression” 
and how foolish it was to think 


‘that a minister could confess sin 


and dedicate to service, other 
people. If such things are to be 
real they must be self-expressive. 

Scores of letters have been re- 
ceived from parishioners and visit- 
ors testifying to a new vividness 
and inspiration in worship. Here 
is a quotation from a_ visitor, 
which is typical: 

“The liturgy is a new one to me 
and most delightful as a tonic for 
a tired, discouraged man such as 
I have been sometimes. I read 
the pravers of your bulletins over 
and over again, and get much com- 
fort from them. I wonder if your 
own parish appreciate what a per- 
fect service you have; no wild ser- 
mons, no concert music, no noise 
or turmoil. When I leave a serv- 
ice in Park Church I know that I 
have worshipped God.” 

Such testimony is naturally a 
great joy and makes us believe that 
we are at least on the right track. 
Our Church Worship Book makes 
it available for any churches that 
care to try it with us. So far as 
we know it is the only book in ex- 
istence sufficiently complete to 
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cover all the needed services for a 
year, with each service complete in 
itself, avoiding the necessity of 
turning to different places in a 
book, and with directions so exact 
as to make it possible for a congre- 
gation untrained in liturgical ways 
to use it without confusion, even 
from the start. Some alternatives 
are offered and it is sufficiently 
elastic to meet the needs, tastes, 
and resources of either a simple 
chapel or an elaborate church. 


Catholic Column 


The Part Played by the Organ in 
Catholic Services 


By F. W. GOODRICH 


= T HAS BEEN well said by 
that very eminent Catholic 
church musician, Sir Rich- 

ard R. Terry, for many 

years in charge of the music 

at Westminster Cathedral, that 
amongst those who play the organ, 
it is not all who can be called church 
organists. A church organist in the 
strict interpretation of the term is 
one who should, of course, be pos- 
sessed of good technical ability, but 
in addition, should have artistic 
feeling and sympathy and also be 
imbued with the spirit of the liturgy. 

The work of the Catholic organist 
is entirely different to that of his col- 
leagues in other forms of Christian 
worship. He has to deal with a 
marvelous liturgy, enriched by a 
stately ceremonial, and one which is 
protected and hedged around by 
strict laws, decrees and_ rubrics. 
His duties are defined in these laws 
as in no other religious organiza- 
tion in the world. 

In the Catholic Church the or- 
ganist is not a highly advertised in- 
dividual who is the star of the Sun- 
day worship. The center of Catho- 
lic worship is the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and the worship of God in its 
celebration. The organist must in 
consequence be willing to subordi- 
nate himself and his talents to this 
great central idea and endeavor to 
use his artistry in such fashion that 
he becomes one of the spokes of the 
wheel, instead of being the hub as 
he would be if he was working in so 
many other religious bodies. This 
is hard to do, and many an individ- 
ual, pining for more lime-light, de- 
serts the work for the church that 
will give him the desired calcium. 

The responsibilities of the Catho- 
lic organist are tremendous for it is 
within his power to enhance or 
spoil the beauty of an entire service. 
There are four important ways in 
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which these responsibilities may be 
exercised : 

1. The playing of solos before 
and after services or during some 
services of a less elaborate nature. 

2. The accompaniment of the 
ritual plain-chant. 

3. The accompaniment of figur- 
ed music. 

4. Improvisation at such times as 
may be required in Mass and Offices. 

The solo organ parts of Catholic 
worship should be guided by certain 
definite principles. It goes without 
saying that any music associated 
with the theater, the cabaret, or the 
café, should be automatically barred 
from religious services of all kinds. 
If the congregation is to be pre- 
pared mentally for the solemn re- 
ligious ceremony that is to follow 
the opening organ prelude, there 
should be no musical suggestion of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
R.K.O. Orpheum, the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel or a night club in 
New York or any other city. 

For the purpose of preludes, mus- 
ic of the absolute school is best. 
There are many lovely and devotion- 
al numbers of the pre-classical and 
classical schools, which cannot be 
excelled for use before Mass or 
Office. The works of many of the 
French composers are full of gems 
suitable for this purpose. Music of 
the program variety should be avoid- 
ed or those numbers with too much 
atmosphere of the sensuous senti- 
mental type. Such titles as Carress- 
ing Butterfly, The Squirrel, Twi- 
light, Twilight Moth, Chinese Gar- 
den, Music Box, French Clock, are 
in their right place on recital pro- 
grams in suitable buildings, but are 
not proper mediums of preparation 
for a liturgical function. Here are 
a few suitable numbers culled at ran- 
dom from publishers’ catalogues: 
Egerton, Veni Emmanuel 
Noble, Gloria Domini 
Karg-Elert, Kyrie Eleison 
Reger, Choralpreludes 
Faulkes, Festival Prelude 
Franck, Chorale 
Liszt, Ave Maria 
Malingreau, Triptyque pour la 

Noel 
Bach, Choralpreludes 

With regard to postludes, the ol] 
idea that there should be something 
in the form of a march or some 
other selection equally noisy is out 
of date. Again there comes the 
question of consistency and fitness 
and many a Mass or Vespers is 
more fittingly closed by something 
quiet and restrained. 

Funeral marches are out of place 
at all times. The Catholic Church 
has provided the ‘“Subvenite’ to 
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Gounod (notwithstanding its Bi- 
blical label) are never suitable for 
such an occasion. Some will doubt- 
less say that these views are narrow 
and behind the times. To such ob- 
jectors the writer would quote a cer- 
tain text of the Sacred Scriptures 
a “Sacerdos et Pontifex.” The which runs as follows: “Render un- 
Coronation Marches of Meyerbeer to Caesar the things that are 
and Kretshmer, the Tannhauser of Caesar’s and unto God the things 
Wagner, the Queen of Sheba of that are God’s.” 


precede a Requiem Mass and the “In 
Paradisum” for its close. What can 
we find better? 

The solemn entry of a bishop or 
archbishop . into his Cathedral 
Church should be accompanied by 
the strain of the “Ecce Sacerdos” or 


Religious Services 


Devoted to the New Type of Spiritual Services Founded on 
Biblical and Other Inspired Utterances 


A MORNING SERVICE 
Organ, Bach-Gounod, Ave Maria. 
Doxology, opening sentences, invocation, Lord’s Prayer, Gloria. 
Ministry of Readings and Praise: 
Psalter reading, congregational hymn, Scripture reading. 
Ministry of Thanksgiving and Intercession: 
Choir, “Ring Out Wild Bells,” Fletcher. Prayer, offertory. 
Organ, Boellmann, Priere a Notre Dame. 
Ministry of Teaching: 
Trio, “Hear us O Father,’”’ Owen. Sermon. 
Ministry of Meditation and Consecration: 
Closing meditation, benediction. 
Organ, Guilmant, Marche Nuptiale. 

Mr. Paul H. Miller and Dr. W. C. Timmons presented this service 
in First Congregational, St. Louis. The “closing meditation” appears to 
have been an appropriate (and perhaps original) four-line poem which reads 
as though it may have been sung to the Old Hundredth tune. An unusual 
feature of this calendar is that the minister’s name does not appear in full 


anywhere though the organist and soloists are named at the top of the 


second page, just ahead of the morning service. The initials W.C.T. are 
signed to a very lovely ‘poem on the front page, and Dr. Timmons is down 
for the sermon, so we conclude that it’s Dr. W. C. Timmons and that he’s 
a man of earnestness and sincerity. May there be more such in pulpits. 
A VESPER SERVICE 
Organ, Wheeldon, Canzona. 
Processional hymn, call to worship, Lord’s Prayer, Scripture reading. 
Girls’ Choirs, “God is Love,” Shelley. 
Responsive reading (“An American Psalm”) concluding with one stanza 
of “America” sung by congregation. 

Organ, Freyer, Variations on Russian Melody. 
Congregational hymn, prayer. 
Senior Choirs, “Praise ye the Lord,” David Hugh Jones. 
“The Inward Light,” a poem by Sutton. 
Children’s Choirs, “Father we thank Thee,” Taylor. 
Congregational hymn, prayer in unison, benediction. 
Organ, Diggle, Toccata Jubilante. 

This service was presented by Mr. and Mrs. A. Leslie Jacobs and 
their clergy of Central and Wesley Churches, Worcester, Mass., in the 
former church. 


Prayer of Consecration. 


“THE LOVE OF GOD” 

Organ, Rheinberger, Intermezzo; Henselt, Romance: 
Processional hymn, prayer of invocation. 
Prayer anthem, “O Holy Eather,” Palestrina. 
Scripture reading. 
Reading, “Like a cradle, rocking,” 
Anthem, “King of Love,” Shelley. 
Reading, “O Great Heart of God,” Sax Holm. 
Anthem, “God so loved the world,” Stainer. 
Vesper Meditation, “God’s Love,” the minister. 
Offering, vocal solo, “I cannot always trace,” Olds. 
Reading, “Love of God,” Bernard Rascas. 
Anthem, “Day is Ended,” Andrews. 
Benediction. 

Service by Harold Raymond Thompson and Donald Tiramerman, or- 
ganist and minister, in Bigelow Church, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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Critique 


—MR. BIDWELL— 

It is difficult to write a sincere cri- 
tique for publication; the writer is 
torn between his sympathies with 
the performer and his duties to his 
readers—and the performer is al- 
ways one of the readers. I held the 
following opinions about Mr. Bid- 
well’s recital fifteen days ago when 
I heard it, and I hold them today; 
they have not changed in the mean- 
time. No little test in itself. 


. THE PROGRAM 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Bach, Sinfonia F 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Mendelssohn, Nocturne 
Widor, Allegro Vivace 5 
Debussy, Damozel Prelude 
Widor, Scherzo 4 
Wagner, Isolde’s Liebestod 
Dethier, Christmas 

St. Thomas’ Church, where Mr. 
Bidwell played by courtesy of Dr. 
Noble and his associates, is a 
churchly, meditative, satisfying 
place for organ music; its Skinner 
organ has been fitted into the place 
most satisfyingly. The N.A.O. 
sponsored the recital. Everybody 
ought to be interested in the audi- 
ence; not one left before the recital 
concluded, excepting the party of 
three who evidently came for the 
Debussy number alone. 

That Mr. Bidwell should hold his 
entire audience is evidence either 
that the audience was an unusual 
one that came for other purposes 
than being treated to a beautiful re- 
cital or that Mr. Bidwell gave them 
the beautiful recital they came for. 
I believe it was the latter. He is an 
independent sort of a man. He 
showed his independence long ago 
in his Paris visit when he reported 
for T.A.O. things just as he himself 
saw them, uncolored by what every- 
body said he would or should see 
there, or how he should see them. 

His independence accounted for a 
reading of the Widor opening al- 
legro the like of which I venture not 
one in the audience had ever heard 
before unless they had not heard 


Mr. Bidwell himself do it. Instead 
of opening in massive chords on full 
organ Mr. Bidwell began it pianis- 
simo, and with few exceptions that 
interpretation was carried through 
consistently from start to finish, 
making it a picture of delicate color- 
ings on the more beautiful tones of 
the organ rather than on fortissimo 
organ; there were forte and fortis- 
simo passages, but Mr. Bidwell’s 
reading was planned to give his 
hearers a clearer conception of the 
structure than is possible in fortis- 
simo work on a composition like 
that. His attitude seemed to be a 
search for tonal beauty to match the 
structural beauties he saw in the 
piece. To me it was as beautiful as 
it was startling. 

He followed the same approach 
in the Widor Scherzo. There must 
be noise in every program, or we get 
monotony. Mr. Bidwell showed how 
to use the noise just enough to meet 
the demand, and the rest of his time 
he spent in playing things he evi- 
dently liked, for there were very 
few themes or counter-themes which 
he overlooked in his peculiar facility 
for finding themes and making their 
presence known to his audience. 


The trouble with organ playing is 
that it is likely to be a jumbled un- 
intelligible mass, with no individual 
themes discernible anywhere; Mr. 
Bidwell cured that delightfully, and 
my opinion is that his tendency to 
avoid forte and fortissimo combina- 
tions was largely responsible for the 
resultant ability to find ready at 
hand at any moment a manual com- 
bination that could serve to bring 
forward the theme, wherever it hap- 
pened to crop up in the score. 


His predilection for delicate col- 
orings is admirable. Without a 
very generous amount of time in 
preparation at the St. Thomas con- 
sole, he showed a highly commend- 
able versatility of registration. If 
he can habitually duplicate his St. 
Thomas achievements he should be 
heard by every N.A.O. and Guild 
chapter in the country. 

I know many organists whose 
ideas of organ-playing induce them 
to begin with the Diapason Chorus, 


cap that with the Mixtures and call 
it a recital. If I’m not greatly mis- 
taken, before Mr. Bidwell leaves an 
organ he knows the values of every 
register from pianissimo up and he 
shows their beauties to his audiences 
too. Just as our finest orchestral 
passages are not the fortissimo but 
the piano or pianissimo, even more 
so is it with the organ. If we are 
working on a fortissimo basis we 
have few opportunities left to bring 
out a theme against that mass of 
tone. 

Tempos were well maintained; 
nothing was allowed to drag. Even 
in the Liebestod there was the vi- 
tality of concealed emotion. The 
Schumann Canon was charmingly 
played, charming in rhythm, in color, 
in phrasing; as fine a reading as one 
could imagine. The Nocturne was 
used to paint a picture in unusually 
rich colorings; a beautiful piece of 
work, played by a guest artist as 
though he had been playing that par- 
ticular organ for years. In one 
number—the Widor Scherzo, I be- 
lieve—Mr. Bidwell played up a 
crescendo on a rapidly-moving mo- 
tive in a way that resembled a 
sword-thrust, with the sword a shaft 
of light on a darkened background ; 
and it was done and over in a frac- 
tion of a second. I never heard such 
an effect before. 

Mr. Bidwell’s success was due, as 
far as I can analyze it, to: a native 
preference for tonal beauty rather 
than massed fortissimos ; willingness 
to work as hard at getting beautiful 
registration as at getting correct 
notes; moral courage to play the or- 
gan as he thinks it ought to be 
played, and a similar courage to do 
the same with organ literature; 
poise; genuine delight in the beauty 
of music rather than in its science; 
a dramatic sense that knows the 
stage-values of a sword-thrust; and 
willingness to work hard enough at 
his technic till he can play the dif- 
ficult contrapuntal figurations of our 
finest modern organ music without 
losing trace of half the themes. 

The console at St. Thomas’ is out 
of sight. It’s a beautiful church. 
The organ case is attractive; organr 
tone is rich with a classic elegance. 
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IT TAKES THE LADIES— 


Miss Chlora Fey recently dedicated a new Hall organ in her Christ Lutheran Church, Hazleton, Pa., and imme- 
diately decided to have also a Hall organ in her own home. You can’t tell a woman that this or that is impossible. 
It did no good to tell Miss Fey it was impossible for a church organist to own a three manual organ. Miss Fey 


knew better than that. 


Here is a delightful setting, for eye 
and ear. There is something spirit- 
ual about the effects of an organ re- 
cital under such circumstances, when 
the program has been well chosen 
and is well played. 


4S 
—PROGRAM-MAKING— 

Just how important is the program 
in the success of a concert per- 
former? You will hear plenty of 
people say, “I’d be willing to listen 
to Fritz Kreisler playing the scale 
of G Major.” Evidently there are 
still a few names that attract an 
audience regardless of the program. 
Yet it becomes increasingly notice- 
able that the biggest box office at- 
tractions are very careful of what 
they offer to their listeners; which 
may be one reason why they are big 
box office attractions. 

At one time there was a deep- 
rooted conviction in the hearts of all 
concert performers that New York 
programs must be different from 
those offered throughout the States. 
The distinction still holds good but 
the differences are becoming less 
and less marked. Practically every 
artist on tour prepares a routine 
program for an entire season and 
sticks to it fairly closely, with only 
minor variations. The outstanding 
numbers on this program are likely 
to appear in the New York recitals 
just the same as anywhere else. 


—T. S. B. 


Here is a concluding suggestion 
for progressive programs: Why not 
consider a concert as we do a good 
dinner? The careful housewife ar- 
ranges her meals with an eye to 
variety, but always with respect for 
the palate. She would not dream of 
serving a dinner composed entirely 
of roast, or of dessert, or of salad. 
She tempts the appetite at the out- 
set, advancing gradually to the one 
solid, nourishing course, and then 
tapering off with lighter dainties, to 
leave a final good taste in the mouth. 

Why cannot the musician arrange 
his program in the same way? Why 
must he start so often with a heavy 
sonata or some dull, old-fashioned 
solidities of technic? Why shouldn’t 
he put his most nourishing music in 
the middle of the program, where 
the roast belongs on the menu? 
American audiences may not be 
quite ready to order their concert 
programs a la carte, but they are 
certainly appreciative of a good 
musical table d’hote. 

—SIGMUND SPAETH 

(in a copyrighted article in McCall’s 
Magazine, New York, April issue; 
quoted by courtesy of McCall’s.) 

—OTTUMWA, IOWA— 
Fred Faassen dedicated the 2-20 
Wangerin in Wesley M. E. March 
6. 

—NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
The 4m Casavant in Holy Apostles 
was dedicated in recital by Dr. T. 
Tertius Noble Feb. 29. 


Recital 


Programs 


RECITALISTS marked * have given the 
organ builder credit on the printed pro- 
gram. The same sign is used to mark the 
first number of any program given here- 
with in full, and when it occurs after a 
title it shows that an assisting artist sang 
or played after that number. 

Since space is limited, programs from 
the same recitalist will not be used in con- 
secutive issues. 

Programs intended for immediate pub- 
lication must reach the Editorial Office 
on or before the first day of the month 
preceding date of issue, ; 

Why not cooperate with “the other fel- 
low” by marking ** any number that was 
a spectal favorite with your audience? 


MISS JESSIE CRAIG ADAM 
ASCENSION, NEW YORK 
Dedicating Skinner Organ 
*Widor, Allegro 6 
Clokey, Jagged Peaks. 
Walls. 
McAmis, Dreams 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Guilmant, Pastorale, Son. 1 
Debussy, Blessed Damozel Prelude 
Bossi, Scherzo Gm 
Russell, Bells of St. Anne 
Fleuret, Toccata Cm 
ALLAN BACON 
On Tour 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Clerambault, Prelude Dm 


Canyon 





Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 
Karg-Elert, In Dulci Jubilo 

Russell, Bells of St. Anne 

Russell, Up the Saguenay 
(Franck, Chorale Am) 
Vierne, Allegro, Scherzo, 2nd. 
Sowerby, Requiescat in Pace 

Weaver, Squirrel 

Stoughton, Isthar 
Mendelssohn, Spinning Song 
(Dickinson, Storm King Intermezzo) 
Ruggles, Angels 
Wagner, Ride of Valkyries 

The program represented by 
omitting from the above the indented 
numbers and those in parenthesis 
was played in the University of 
Toronto and University of Illinois. 
The one represented by adding the 
numbers in parenthesis was played in 
Cornell University and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. By subtracting the 
numbers in parenthesis, adding those 
indented, and omitting Ruggles, we 
have the program played in the First 
Congregational, Oak Park, and else- 
where. Thus we see how one organ- 
ist composed his programs for a tour 
across the country. 


ANDREW J. BAIRD 
REFORMED CHURCH, POUGHKEEPSIE 
Program of Nations 

Bonnet, Var de Concert (French)* 
Van Eyken, Intermezzo (Dutch) 
Stoughton, Isthar (American) 
Pratella, Gothic Cathedral (Italy) 
Dethier, The Brook (Belgian) 
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—TO SHOW THE MEN HOW 
And here is the result. Miss Fey ordered a Hall organ for herself, and the stoplist will be found in the Organ 
Department. What an inspiration it must be to be an organist under such circumstances, to have such an organ 
in one’s own home, to be able (and allowed) to practise at a moment’s inspiration whenever one wants to. That’s 
the way to make organ-playing a fine art. 


Egener, Among the Pines (Cana- 
dian) 

Yon, Primitive Organ (Italy) 
Kinder, Jubilate Amen (England) 
Wagner Program 

*Tannhauser Overture 


- Lohengrin Bridal Procession 


Meistersinger Prize Song 
Lohengrin Intro. Act 3 
Tristan Prelude and Love Death 
Siegfried’s Death 
Ride of Valkyries 
NORTH CONG., MIDDLETOWN 
Stoughton, Ancient Phoenecian Pro- 
cess. 
Guilmant, Pastorale A* 
Yon, Minuet Antico 
o-p. Guilmant, Marche de Ariane 
Wagner, Tristan Love Death 
Bach, Fantasia Gm* 
Dethier, Scherzo 
Russell, Bells of St. Anne 
Lemare, Cuckoo. The Bee. 
o-p. Rubinstein, Kamennoi Ostrow* 
Yon, Hymn of Glory 
HARRY E. COOPER 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

*Rousseau, Double Theme Varie. 
Guilmant, Scherzo Son. 5 
Bach, Great Gm 
Boellmann, Priere (Gothique) 
Loret, O Filii et Filiae 
Bossi, Scherzo Gm 
Widor, Allegro Cantabile 5 
Widor, Toccata 5 

MISS G. LEEDS DARNELL 

ST. MARY'S MANHATTANVILLE 
Rheinberger, Sonata 6* 


Bach, First Mvt., Son. 1 
Bach, Erbarm’ dich mein 
Widor, Intermezzo 6 
Jacob, Lever de Soleil* 
Fleuret, Toccata 
*ERNEST DOUGLAS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIF. 
*o-p. Douglas, Prelude Dm 
Bach, Out of the Deep 
Bach, Minuet C 
Buxtehude, Fugue C 
Wolstenholme, Irish Fantasy 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Karg-Elert, Clair de Lune 
Douglas, Intrique. Mardi Gras 
Douglas, Samarkand 


o-p. Bach, Fugue C 


DR. F. T. EGENER 
CRONYN MEM., LONDON, ONT. 
Guilmant Program 
*Sonata 1 
Prayer and Cradle Song 
Scherzo, Son. 5 
Fantasia on Home Sweet Home and 
Rule Britannia 
*WALTER EICHINGER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
*Widor, Allegro Vivace’ 5 
Bach, In dir ist Freude 
Bach, Herzlich thut mich verlangen 
Bach, Passacaglia 
Faulkes, Capriccio 
Guilmant, Sonata 1 
GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
WLB RADIO PROGRAMS 
*Bach, Prelude G 
Buxtehude, Fugue C 
Voris, Cantilene F 
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Guilmant, Dreams, Cant., Finale, 7. 

Mendelssohn, On Wings of Song 

Goldmark, Bridal Song 

Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 

Mason, Cloister Scene 

Franck, Piece Heroique 

*Widor, Allegro Vivace 5 

West, Melody C 

Bach, Walk to Jerusalem 

Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 

Diggle, Souvenir Poetique 

Clokey, Legende 

German, Morris Dance. Shepherd’s 
Dance. 

Rachmaninoff, Melodie E 

Fairclough, Hail Minnesota 

*Merkel, Fantasie Dm 

Widor, Cantabile 6 

Guilmant, Sonata 5, three mvts. 

Bach, Deck Thyself 

Korsakoff, Bumble Bee 

Kinder, Idyll 

Mendelssohn, Spinning Song 

Faulkes, Concert Overture Ef 

*Guilmant, Marche Religeuse 

3ach, Two Choralepreludes 

Bach, Air for G String 

Guilmant, Concert Fugue D 

soisdeffere, By the Brook 

Clokey, Jagged Peaks. Canyon Walls. 

Stoughton, Softening Shadows 

Dickinson, Berceuse 

Korsakoff, Song of India 

Sibelius, Finlandia 

*Bach, Fantasie and Fugue Gm 

Chopin, Three Preludes 

Raff, Cavatina 

Brahms, Beauteous Rose 

Hollins, Concert Overture Cm 

Stoughton, Chinese Garden 

Mendelssohn, Andante 

Guilmant, Allegretto Bm 

Schumann, Nocturne F 

Lemmens, Marche Pontificale 


*FREDERICK C. FERINGER 
FIRST PRESB., SEATTLE 

*Barnes, First “symphony” 

Fricker, Romance Gf 

Webbe, Ecstasy 

Silas, Gavotte 

Schumann, Traumerei 

Schubert, Serenade 

Wagner, Siegfried Idyll 
*Classical Period 

Muffat, Toccata F (1690) 

Mendelssohn, Sonata 6 
Modern Period 

Candlyn, Song Without Words 

Maleingreau, Pastorale 

Quef, Idylle 

Stravinsky, Berceuse. Finale 
Request Group 

Kol Nidrei 

Korsakoff, Bumble Bee 

Nevin, Rosary 

Wagner, Ride of Valkyries 

DR. CHARLES HEINROTH 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
First Program 

Goldmark, Sakuntala Overture 

Ferrata, Nocturne Af 
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Haydn, Clock Movement 
Bach, Toccata F 
Saint-Saens Fantasie Df 
d’Antalffy, Sportive Fauns 
Dethier, The Brook 
Contemporary American Composers 
*Dethier, Festal Prelude 
James, Meditation St. Clotilde 
Macfarlane, Spring Song —~ 
Gaul, Yasnaya Poluana 
Yon, Primitive Organ 
Rogers, Suite Gm 
Noble, Elizabethan Idyli 
Baldwin, Finale, Son. Cm 
Chorale Development 
Luther, Ein’ Feste Burg 
Bach, Be Glad Now 
By the Waters of Babylon 
In Thee is Gladness 
Mendelssohn, Sonata 6 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Reger, O Sacred Head 
Karg-Elert : 
Mountain Fastness is our God 
Now Thank we all our God 
HARRY BENJAMIN JEPSON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
*Maleingreau, Ubi Caritas et Amor 
Jongen, Chant de May 
Bach Prelude and Fugue G 
Widor, Gregorian Variations 4 
Vierne, Intermezzo, Adagio, 3 
Delamarter, Carillon 
Planchet, Final 
*Tournemire, l’Orgue Mystique 5 
Reger, Benedictus. Melodia. 
Gigout, Scherzo 
Ropartz, Priere pour trepasses 
Vierne, 4 Mvts., No. 5 
*Jepson, Procession. Jugglers. 
Jepson, Gypsy Girl. 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Am 
Howells, Psalm Prelude Op. 32-3 
Dubois, Fiat Lux 
Jongen, Pensee d’Automne 
Maleingreau, Toccata Op. 14 
*EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAND 
Handel, Allegro, Con. 4 
Handel, Aria, Con. 10 
Bach, Prelude Ef 
Willan, Puer Nobis Nascitur* 
Reger, Scherzo Dm 
Nichols, Intermezzo 
W. J. Kraft, Toccata* 
Guilmant, Finale, Son. 1 
“A very beautiful number,” 
writes Mr. Kraft of the Willan 
choralprelude. 
ERNEST MITCHELL 
GRACE CHURCH,’ NEW YORK 
*Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Cm 
Karg-Elert, How Bright the Star 








Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—THE EpbITors 




















Karg-Elert, What God does 
Karg-Elert, Mirrored Moon 
Tournemire, Mystic Organ 
Mvts. 
Tournemire, 
Mvts. 
Bonnet, Song without Words 
Macquaire, Finale 
*Tournemire, Mystic Organ 
Mvts. 
Bach, We believe in one God 
Howells, Psalm Prelude 3 
Jepson, Gypsy 
Roger-Ducasse, Pastorale 
Jacob, Under the Walnut Tree 
Widor, Finale 7% 
WILLIAM ROCHE 
TRINITY CHURCH, HALIFAX 
Dubois, March of Magi 
Stebbins, In Summer 
Johnston, Autumn 
Nevin, Sketches of the City* 
Handel, Largo 
Ashmall, Fantasia Regent Square 
RUPERT SIRCOM 
WESTMINSTER PRESB., MINNEAPOLIS 
Bach, Fantasie and Fugue Gm 
Bach, Two Choralepreludes* 
Karg-Elert, O God Thou Holiest 
Vierne, Scherzetto Fs. 
Grace, Meditation Ancient Tonality* 
Bergquist Sonata 4 
Wigham, Tone Poem 
Goodwin, In the Garden 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
J. HERBERT SPRINGER 
ST. MATTHEW’S LUTH., HANOVER 
Bach, Fantasie Gm 
Bach, Two Choralpreludes* 
Moussorsky, A Tear 
Reger, Pastorale 
Franck, Chorale E* 
McAmis, Dreams 
*Corelli, Suite F 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Federlein, Scherzo Pastorale 
Londonderry Air 
Bohm, Calm as the Night 
Schumann, Sketch Fm 
ADOLPH STEUTERMAN 
CALVARY P. E., MEMPHIS 
Mendelssohn, Sonata Cm 
Torjussen, Rising Sun 
Thomas, Gavotte 
Simonetti, Madrigale 
Bach, Two Choralepreludes* 
Stebbins, Cantilena 
Kroeger, March Pittoresque 
Johnston, Evensong 
FIRMIN SWINNEN 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
*Suppe, Poet and Peasant 
Wagner, Dreams 
Boccherini, Minuet A 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cant., Sym. 5 
Palmgren, Berceuse 
Hemeldonck, Chant Seraphique 
Widor, Allegro 6 
*Bonnet, Concert Variations 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cant., Op. 11 
Dvorak, Songs my mother taught 


Mystic Organ 
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Brahms, Hungarian Dance 

Brahms, Cradle Song 

Bach, Prelude Bm 

Massenet, Elegie 

Mendelssohn, Andante Con Moto 

Dvorak, New World Finale 

*Beethoven, Egmont Overture 

Russell, Basket Weaver 

Sibelius, Valse Triste 

Tchaikowsky, Finale Pathetique 

Rachmaninoff, Serenade. Prelude 
Csm. 

Bizet, Minuet Ef. Carmen Fantasie. 


*JOHN S. THOMPSON 
CHRIST REFORMED, NORRISTOWN, PA. 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Dm 
Gaul, Lady of Lourdes 
Rheinberger, Agitato, Cantilene, 11 
Korsakoff, Bumble Bee* 

Bonnet, Variations de Concert* 
Thompson, Reverie 
Russell, Basket Weaver 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
DR. LATHAM TRUE 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 
*Willan, Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Barnes, First “symphony” 
Snow, Distant Chimes 
Noble, Prelude Dominus Regit 
True, Clair de Lune 
Miss Elizabeth Bates assisted at 
the piano in the final number. 


ERNEST WHITE 
ST. PETER’S, PHILADELPHIA 
Dedicating Skinner Organ 
*Buxtehude, Prelude, Fugue, Cha- 
conne 
Bach, Partita Cm 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Honegger, Fugue Csm 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Wesley, Gavotte 
Jacob, Sunrise 
Vierne, Divertissement 
Franck, Prelude, Fugue, Variations 
Karg-Elert, Sarabande 
Landscape in Mist 
Fughetta 
Now is our Salvation 
Toccata on Lord Unto Us 
*WALTER WILD 
CLINTON AVE. CONG., BROOKLYN , 
*Handel, Overture, Occas. Oratorio 
Bach, Three Choralepreludes 
Boellmann, Suite Gothique 
Franck, Pastorale A 
Bach, Sonata C 
d’Evry, Vieille Chanson 
Franck, Chorale Am 
*Handel, Allegro (Con. G) 
Bach, Three Choralepreludes 
Bach, Sonata Ef 
Boellmann, Laudate Dominum 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
Widor, Pastorale 2 
Guilmant, Scherzo, Son. 5 
*Corelli, Suite F 
Brahms, Six Choralepreludes 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Widor, Andante Cantab., Scherzo, 4 
Bach, Sonata Em 
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Mozart, Larghetto 
Mendelssohn, Sonata 6 
NEW YORK SERIES 
CALVARY P. E., LENTEN RECITALS 
Contemporary, Organ Music 
VERNON DE TAR 
*Karg-Elert, Int., Fugue. Cansone. 
Karg-Elert, Herr Jesu Christ 
Howells, Psalm Prelude, Op. 32-2 
Vierne, Scherzo 6 
Simonds, Dorian Prelude 
Elgar, Andante, Op., 28 Son. 
Bingham, Toccata, Op., 25 Suite 
HAROLD W. FRIEDELL 
*James, Sonata 
Sowerby, Requiescat in Pace 
Maleingreau, Passion Symphonie 
WILLIAM R. STRICKLAND 
*Vierne, Allegro, Romance, 4 
Williams, Three Preludes: 
Bryn Calfaria 
Rhosymedre 
Hyfrydol 
Tournemire, Mystic Organ 48, 5 
Myts. 
Honnegar, Chorale 
Maleingreau, Sym. de l’Agneau: 
Images 
Rythmes 
Nombres 


4S 
THEODORE STRONG 
TWO RECITALS DAILY FOR AUTO 
SHOW IN SAN FRANCISCO 
First Program 
Mason, Dawn 
Popular selections, Love Parade 
Friml, Melody A 


_ Popular song 


Martin, Evensong 
Stolz, Two Hearts in Waltz Time 
Annie Laurie 
Massenet, Thais Meditation 
Overholt, Festival March F 
Elgar, Salut d’Amour 
Fourth Program 
Selections, Viennese Nights 
Wagner, Evening Star Song 
Baynes, Destiny Waltzes 
Jenkins, Night 
Rubinstein, Melody F 
Popular song 
Mason, Ode to Mountains 
Sturges, Meditation 
Old Folks at Home 
Selection, Blossom Time 
Sixth Program 
Nevin, Sketches of the City 
Romberg, Selection, New Moon 
Biggs, Sunset Meditation 
Herbert, Gypsy Love Song 
Popular song 
Rassbach, Trees 
Nevin, Day in Venice Love Song 
Folksong 
Mason, Meditation F 
Selection, Samson and Delilah 
Eighth Program 
Kreisler, Old Refrain 
Friml, Selection, Vagabond King 






Kinder, Meditation 
Popular song 
Hogan, Retrospection 
Moya, Song of Songs 
Diggle, Song of Happiness 
Old Kentucky Home 
Edith Lang, Meditation Ef 
Sibley Pease, Twilight 
Ninth Program 

Karg-Elert, Sunrise 
Friml, Amour Coquet 
Jacobs-Bond, Hand of You 
Popular song 
Verdi, Selection, Rigoletto 
MacMurrough, Macushla 
Nevin, Moonlight Serenade 
Last Rose of Summer 
Kinder, Idyl 
Romberg, Selection, Blue Paradise 

Fourteenth Program 
Wagner, Tannhauser March 
Cesek, Twilight 
Dickinson, Berceuse 
Popular song 
Chubb, Stillness of Night 
Dolin, When Shadows Fall 
Johnston, Autumn 
In the Gloaming 
Hogan, Plaint 
Read, Festival March 

Mr. Strong played sixteen pro- 
grams during the eight-day show in 
the Auditorium, using 160 numbers 
without repetition, as far as can be 
noted, of which 36 are recognized as 
original organ compositions, with 16 
transcriptions from classic compos- 
ers. 

Mr. Strong has been a prominent 
radio artist for some years and his 
duty at the automobile show was 
purely to entertain. These programs 
are liberally reproduced here for 
their unique value in this growing 
field. 


AS 
—HALL— 

The Hall Organ Co. won the con- 
tract to build an organ for the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, Washington, D. C., 
Charles Jack, of Hall’s Philadelphia 
office, closing the contract. The or- 
gan will be placed in the crypt. The 
cathedral is associated with the 
Catholic University of America. 

First Reformed, Guttenberg, 
N. J., has contracted for a Hall, to 
be installed in the spring; H. R. 
Yarroll of the New’ York office 
handled the contract. 

First Reformed, Coxsackie, N. Y., 
has also contracted through Mr. 
Yarroll for a Hall organ. Both this 
and the Guttenberg are memorials. 


—DES MOINES, IOWA— 
The 3-35 Reuter in Grace Church 
was dedicated March 13 by G. 


Harold Brown. 





Editorial Reflections 


Portland 


UITE UNEXPECTEDLY 
Portland, Maine, becomes 
the subject of the current 
Municipal Organ discus- 
sion; with what would 

seem to be unfair brevity Mr. 
Charles Raymond Cronham’s con- 
tract was terminated, while he was 
at the moment on a brief business 
trip to New York. 

The facts in the case would seem 
to be these: 

About 500 Portland cifizens took 
the trouble to attend a protest meet- 
ing March 11th and “went on rec- 
ord as favoring the retention of 
Charles Raymond Cronham, muni- 
cipal organist since 1924, . . . rep- 
resenting practically every musical 
organization in the City,” as the 
Press Herald reports it. 

Mr. Cronham’s termination of 
contract “is contrary to the will of 
the people . . . and is illegal,” said 
Mr. Wm. S. Linnell, at the protest 
meeting; many organists will re- 
member Mr. Linnell as chairmau of 
the music commission in 1928 when 
the N. A. O. convention visited 
Portland. 

The present chairman “refuses to 
talk further as critics ask a public 
hearing and declare action to be of- 
ficious,” says a headline in the Eve- 
ning Express, and the article con- 
tinues: “others in touch with the 
musical life of the City, and particu- 
larly members of the municipal 
orchestra, expressed their indigna- 
tion very forcefully 

“Surely the music commission 

. are not so irresponsible . . 
as to dismiss a man on the alleged 
ground that he has been here long 
enough—seven years—and to en- 
gage as his successor one who has 
already served the City for an equal 
period,” says the Evening News in 
its Editorial. 

“Messrs. Frederick W. Briggs and 
Allister F. Grant, both organists in 
local churches, made statements that 


they felt it to be a great mistake to 
let Mr. Cronham go,” says a news 
article in the Evenifg Express. 

“The departure of Mr. Cronham 
would be an irreparable loss to the 
musical welfare of the City,” the 
Evening Express quotes Mrs. Guy 
P. Gannett, president of the Maine 
Federation of Music Clubs, as say- 
ing. 

George Thornton Edwards, 
author of Music and Musicians of 
Maine, is quoted by the same paper 
as saying: 

“T was truly shocked on reading 
the morning paper to learn that our 
municipal organist, Mr. Cronham, 
had been summarily discharged . 

It seemed almost impossible to be- 
lieve that the music commission, 
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tained or partially ig at 
the will of the 
Editors in carry- 
ing out the pur- 
pose of the publi 
cation. 
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which is composed of three intelli- 
gent men, could have been guilty of 
such base ingratitude as it appears 
that they have been in discharging 
a man of such marked ability and 
musicianly qualities and qualifica- 
tions.” 

The Evening Express also quotes 
the vice-president of the Rossini 
Club, Miss Mary A. Seiders, as say- 
ing: 

“Of the four organists who have 
served the City since our organ was 
installed, Mr. Cronham has_ been 
outstanding in appeal to the public 
through his splendid programs.” 

The Press Herald says editori- 
ally: 

“It seems unlikely that there can 
be any denial of Mr. Cronham’s 
qualifications for the post. During 
his seven years here he has demon- 
strated his exceptional talents as a 
recital artist, has rendered valuable 
service in developing the Municipal 
Orchestra, and has generally con- 
cerned himself with many of the 
musical interests of the City. That 
his loss will be a great one to Port- 
land is agreed by the unprejudiced. 
He has contributed much to the 
City. There is something strange 
about the discharge of a man who is 
held in such high esteem.” 

The Evening Express seems to 
answer that “son:ething strange” 
when it makes these statements: 

“Mr. White [the present chair- 
man of the music commission] is the 
president of the Men’s Singing Club 
of which Mr. Macfarlane was the 
founder.” And Mr. Macfarlane is 
the man for whom Mr. White and 
his commission have displaced Mr. 
Cronham. 

Perhaps it is by no means im- 
proper to ask the appointee in his 
own defense if he realized he was 
making negotiations for a nationally- 
known position while the honored 
incumbent of that position was still 
completely in ignorance of it. It 
should hardly be considered in good 
taste in America for one artist to 
carry out the terms of an agreement 
that had been negotiated in what 
Americans consider under-hand tac- 
tics against a brother artist. 

Most organists of standing in the 
profession consider it an inexcusable 
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breach of ethics to be publicly 
caught holding an appointment to a 
position before the present incum- 
bent has been given due notice, and 
the commission’s own chairman 
wrote over his own signature that a 
“ signed contract had gone forward 
before you made your request for 
extension.” Which would seem to 
prove that the retiring organist had 
not been fairly negotiated with be- 
fore the contract was signed with 
the new appointee. 

This is by no means a question of 
artistic ability, but one of ethics. 
Every man, on that score, can easily 
write the verdict, by the action he 
chooses to take. 

The soft words and _ insincere 
compliments incorporated into the 
chairman’s letter of contract-termi- 
nation are betrayed at their true 
meaning when we have thus glanced 
at the commission’s actions and one 
or two of the unsavory facts in the 
case. 

Mr. Cronham loses a job, and 
temporarily closes the only out- 
standingly successful term of long- 
continued municipal organ recitals 
we have been able to discover any- 
where in America on such an inde- 
pendent basis as the Portland re- 
citals have been conducted. He has 
nothing more to lose, but a very 
great deal to look forward to in 
whatever future field he undertakes. 

The appointee, on the other 
hand, has an enviable and fine rec- 
ord of fair dealing as a gentleman 
and artist to maintain—or to lose, if 
he permits himself to be a party to 
such arrangements. 

It is indeed regrettable that so 
fair a New England city as Port- 
land, with its hitherto untarnished 
record of fair-play in the conduct of 
its municipal music, should, by the 
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action of a music commission that 
cannot explain itself, subject that 
City to the damaging evidence of 
decidedly unethical tactics. 

Doubly distressing is it when the 
thread of connection ties the two 
chief actors — chairman and ap- 
pointee — by any sort of a bond of 
personal considerations. Less than 
three months’ notice for a municipal 
organist who has achieved eminent 
success over all his predecessors, is 
indeed shabby music-commission 
conduct. 

There is a way out for all con- 
cerned. It is to be hoped they will 
have the man-sized stamina to take 
it. (1) Let the present music com- 
mission resign. (2) Certainly Mr. 
Macfarlane will refuse to be a party 
to such dealings as have been ex- 
posed, and will cancel whatever 
“contract” as has been made with 
him: (3) and then the city of 
Portland can appoint a new music 
commission, truly representative of 
the people in Portland who pay the 
tax bills, and that new commission’s 
decision, after impartial study of all 
the facts, will be supported by every 
person in Portland who has no axe 
of his own to grind. 

Fair play and the good names of 
a City and an organist call for some 
such solution, without further eva- 
sion. 


—MRS. KEATOR— 
The death of Mrs. Bruce S. Keuator 
on Feb. 29 closed the career of a 
notable church organist and a most 
noble character. If any one organ- 
ist in the entire East ever stood any 
chance of standing first in the united 
affection of the profession at large 
it was Mrs. Keator. There was 
something in her character which 
was emphatically not an attitude, 


Let the Buyer Beware 


An Editorial in ADVERTISING & SELLING, New York 


ONDITIONS today are almost the exact reverse of those which 
prevailed in 1920. Then, the seller was in the saddle and he 


rode with a sharp spur. 


You paid his price or did without. Even- 


tually, a large percentage of the buying pyblic decided to do without. 
An almost unprecedented drop in commodity prices followed. And 
many a seller found himself in the ditch by the side of the road. 


It is the buyer who is on top these days. 


He cracks the whip. 


He pits seller against seller. He says: “That’s all I’ll pay.” Ina 
great many cases, it isn’t enough or nearly enough. He, too, will 
find himself unhorsed some of these days. For, whether he realizes 
it or not, he is conspiring to destroy his sources of supply. More! 
He is helping to create and perpetuate a vicious circle which lowers 
living standards, increases unemployment, tends to reduce quality 
and, in the end, is bound to put his own business on the rocks. 
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not an adoption; it was a native 
kindliness and genuineness which 
made her an object of affectionate 
remembrance by everyone who ever 
came in contact with her. 

Mrs. Keator became known in the 
profession while her husband was a 
practising physician and she an or- 
ganist in Asbury Park. There she 
won such support from her church 
that she was able to put music on 
almost an entirely new basis. The 
death of Dr. Keator was a stupen- 
dous blow, but in the companionship 
of her daughter (now Mrs. George 
J. Fredericks of Montclair) and the 
sturdiness of her own character she 
took a new hold on life and retained 
without tarnish the sweetness of 
character that made her doubly wel- 
come wherever she went. 

In New York she was organist 
of St. Andrew’s M. E. and the 
funeral services were conducted 
there on March 2, with the front of 
the church, from floor to choir-rail, 
lost in a profusion of floral tributes 
—the efforts of innumerable friends 
to pay homage to a character that in 
all its life had been as beautiful and 
fragrant bringing happiness to 
others as were the flowers. 

Just as Dr. Keator lived on for- 
ever in her heart, so will Mrs. 
Keator live on in the memory and 
affection of those who knew her. 


4S 
—MUNICH MUSEUM— 

In the Deutsches Museum in Mun- 
ich is a wonderful collection of 
music instruments, illustrating prog- 
gress from ancient to modern, and 
the capstone of the organ depart- 
ment is a Steinmeyer instrument of 
twelve sets without Diapason or 
Mixture. 

This is in a room of about 300 ca- 
pacity, and is beautifully effective, 
especially as compared with the 
harsh-voiced old-style organs ex- 
hibited in the same room. This is 
undoubtedly the greatest exposition 
of the music instruments in the 
world, and any musical visitors to 
Europe are well repaid by a visit to 
this interesting layout, which ex- 
hibits everything right down to 
quarter-tones and still finer divisions 
of the scale. 

—C. SE1IBert LosH 


—CHURCH PROGRESS— 
“Protestants plan to revise services, 
group being formed by church coun- 
cil expected to ask less emphasis on 
sermons,” was the heading of a one- 
column news item in the New York 
Times on March 12, based on a re- 
port of the special committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 
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A FEW TESTIMONIALS FROM THE PRESS 


New York:—Carefully planned, well built-up pro- 
grams, performed with fluency and_ technical 
mastery, this characterizes the Weinrich playing. 
—MusIcat Courier. 
New York:—Weinrich gives a skillful perform- 
ance. —HERALD-TRIBUNE (F. D. Perkins). 
New York:—There is no other series of concerts 
in New York, except perhaps those of the Friends 
of Music, on which one can rely so surely for 
music at its best. —TueE NATION. 
New York:—Weinrich’s capacity seems unques- 
tionable, surprisingly so. Enthusiasm and deep 
sincerity put his technical performance absolutely 
on the level of the works themselves. 
—THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. 


New York:—He is to be congratulated on so.com- 

petently filling the place of an organist (Farnam) 

long revered by both organists and public. 
—Music AnD MUSICIANS. 








Philadelphia:—One of the finest recitals of the 
Convention was given by Carl Weinrich, in which 
he displayed a magnificent technique in a very diff- 
cult program, as well as profound musicianship. 
—Pusvic Lepcer (S. L. Laciar). 
Chicago:—Mr. Weinrich has rapidly made a name 
for himself as a player. Crystalline technique, re- 
pose and consummate taste marked this program 
and stamped him as worthy of the high post he 
holds. 
—Tue Diapason (N.A.O. Convention, 1931). 


Chicago:—Mr. Weinrich has splendid equipment as 
an organist and interpretative ability. 

—Musicat LEADER. 
Montreal (Canada) :—Weinrich’s playing was in 
the true Farnam tradition. impeccable in technic, 
played from memory, and of a transparent clarity 
and brilliancy. 

—HERBERT SANDERS. 
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DR. WM. C. CARL 
THE OLD FIRST CELEBRATES HIS 
40TH ANNIVERSARY 

Everybody in New York, and for 
that matter throughout the country, 
knows Dr. William C. Carl, founder 
and director of the Guilmant Organ 
School from which have graduated 
many of America’s most prominent 
organists of today, and organist of 
the Old First on Fifth Avenue at 
Twelfth Street; but it is doubtful if 
many know that in the early twenti- 
eth century Dr. Carl’s recitals at the 
Old First were subjects of keen in- 
terest to the police department of 
the City. Yet it is a fact and not 
a fiction that the police had to be 
called out on the nights of these re- 
citals to keep order and maintain 
traffic along the Avenue. 

And that is a record for an 
American organist to be proud of. 

The only one of these recitals that 
still lingers in my memory after the 
passing of more than a quarter of a 
century was the Parsifal recital. 


That night, not fully forewarned, I 
arrived only about a half-hour be- 
fore the time of the recital, and with 
difficulty found a seat—under the 
southwest corner of the gallery. The 
aisles were as packed with standees 
as fire-department regulations 


would permit. 

Thus it was in the Metropolis be- 
fore the advent of motion pictures, 
common automobiles, and the radio. 
In those days, Dr. Carl gave his re- 


citals regularly in series; I believe - 


there were three recitals in each 
series, and a series was given three 
times each year. 

The Old First’s publicity _ office 
gives the following facts: 

“Dr. Carl came to the First 
Church immediately following ex- 
tended study in Paris under Alex- 
andre Guilmant. The Church then 
had its first organ, previous to which 
a tuning-fork had been its only 
musical instrument. Church music 
was at that time a novelty and not 
at all liked by some members of the 
congregation. The soloists were 
only permitted to sing Psalm tunes, 
and those unaccompanied. It was at 
first necessary to submit the organ 
‘voluntaries’ for the inspection of 
the clergy, to insure the playing of 
ecclesiastical music. 

“Dr. Carl began a series of organ 
recitals—unheard of, and they drew 
record-breaking audiences. Many 
composers, including Guilmant, Du- 
bois, Salome, Gigout, Boellmann, 
Faulkes, MacMaster, Tombelle, Le- 
mare, Renaud, Wolstenholme, 
Vierne, Bonnet, Tournemire, wrote 
compositions especially for these re- 
citals. 
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“The French Government has 
twice honored Dr. Carl with decora- 
tions; first as ‘Officier de I’Instruc- 
tion Publique,’ and later as ‘Che- 
valier de la Legion d’Honneur.’ 
New York University made him a 
Doctor of Music. He is a founder 
of the Guild and a member of the 
executive committee of the N. A. O. 

“Dr. Carl has made seven Euro- 
pean concert tours and was the first 
concert organist to play profession- 
ally in Alaska, where he inaugu- 
rated a new organ in the Klondike. 
In addition, he has appeared as 
soloist with nearly all the great 
orchestras, and has played at the 
world’s great Expositions. 

“At the First Church, he has de- 
veloped the music to a high order 
and for years has produced many of 
the great oratorios and modern 
works for the Church.” 

At the suggestion of his church 
Dr. Carl reluctantly presented the 
three accompanying recitals. Since 
the good old days, the Roosevelt or- 
gan, that stood in the rear gallery 
and is so familiar to innumerable 
graduates of the Guilmant Organ 
School which used this grand old in- 
strument for School recitals and 


- master-lessons, has been replaced by 


a much larger Skinner organ, and 
the interior of the famous old Pres- 
byterian Church—the first of that 
denomination to be organized in the 
City—has been redecorated and im- 
proved. But time has never been 
able to make progress more rapidly 
than Dr. Carl, and his music today 
is, just as it was forty years ago, the 
finest that can be provided. 


March 1 
Buxtehude, Prelude, Fugue, Cha- 
conne 

Wesley, Larghetto Fsm 
Capocci, Minuetto Bf 
Guilmant, Allegro, Son. 1 
Debussy, Sunken Cathedral 
Widor, Toccata 5* 
Rheinberger, Vision 
Handel, Concerto Dm 

March 8, Bach Program 
Cathedral Prelude and Fugue 
Finale, Art of Fugue 
Angels and Shepherds 
Fugue D 
Blessed Jesu at Thy Word 
Christians Rejoice* 
Sleevers Awake 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 


March 15 
Salome, Int., Allegro, Son. 1 
Dubois, Prelude (ms.) 
Cailaerts, Intermezzo 
Bach, Toccata F 
Parker, Vision 
Bonnet, Variations de Concert* 
Clerambault, Prelude Dm 
Handel, Concerto Bf 
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On Good Friday Dr. Carl pre- 
sented with his motet choir and 
soloists Vaughan Williams’ “Mass” 
in Gm on the whole-tone scale and 
excerpts from the Bach “St. Mat- 
thew Passion.” 

More than two hundred attended 
the dinner given in the Brevoort 
Hotel in honor of Dr. Carl. Among 
other tributes it was announced that 
there would be placed on the wall 
of the choir of the Church a bronze 
plaque, executed by the sculptor 
Alexander Finta, and bearing a bas- 
relief of Dr: Carl and a statement 
paying tribute to his services to the 
Old: First Presbyterian. 

Dr. Carl has set many splendid 
examples to us all as professionals. 
He never offers criticism of other 
professionals. We may hear other 
organists, of a tithe of his right to 
criticize, level their invectives 
against friend and foe alike. but Dr. 
Carl never does. I believe he must 
feel a genuine kindliness and toler- 
ance in his own heart or he wouldn’t 
be able to maintain such an attitude 
of consideration. 

An incident I like to remember in 
connection with Dr. Carl is the fact 
of his vision and foresight. As al- 
ready recounted in these pages, 
when the Guild undertook in 1901 
to get the opinions of thirty-three 
distinguished organists on the kind 
of a pedal clavier to endorse, Dr. 
Carl was the only one of the thirty- 
three to see and vote for the ad- 
vances represented in that then new- 
fangled concave- radiating pedal 
clavier. 

As a teacher he is as exacting as 
he is inspiring; there is always that 
genuineness of interest about him 
that makes him a pupil’s friend for 
life. Studying with Dr. Carl in the 
Guilmant Organ School is not like 
going through a mill and having a 
suit of clothes fitted upon one, but 
more like taking a long and interest- 
ing journey on an unknown musical 
highway, and having this friend and 
teacher take the journey too, enjoy- 
ing the progress and glorying in the 
achievements of the pupil. 

May the Old First and Dr. Carl 
live to celebrate another prosperous 
forty years together.—T. S. B. 


4S 


—H. R. YARROLL— 

The following works have been 
given in 89th Street Reformed, New 
York, with chorus of 30 voices and 
a 3-43 Hall organ: Gounod’s 
“Gallia,” Matthews’ “Life Everlast- 
ing,” Gaul’s “Ruth,” Matthews’ 
“Conversion,” Handel’s “Messiah,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” and Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater.” 
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DR. NOBLE HONORED 

ST. THOMAS’ CHURCH IN NEW YORK 

DEDICATES WINDOW 
The “T. Tertius Noble Window” 
dedicated Feb. 28 in St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York, was _ installed 
over the organ in the north clere- 
story so that “when Dr. Noble is at 
the organ he can look across the 
chancel up to this window—which is 
the reason we chose that particular 
position,” writes Dr. Brooks. 


At the same service the Lambeth 
Mus. Doc. degree was conferred on 
Dr. Noble by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the first time to be con- 
ferred on any organist outside the 
British Isles. 


The window, an artistic creation 
designed by Powell & Sons, bears 
the inscription: “To the Glory of 
God and in gratitude for the Life 
and Works of T. Tertius Noble, 
Mus. Doc. Erected A. D. 1931.” 
The window is shown as our Fron- 
tispiece, page 212. 

St. Thomas’ is one of the City’s 
greatest churches. If any church 
could discount the work of its or- 
ganist, certainly St. Thomas’ would 
be the one to make the venture and 
trust to its clergy, its location, its 
historical position, its impersonal 
congregation to carry on; but in- 
stead we find St. Thomas’ paying 
tribute to its organist in a way that 
we believe is entirely unique in the 
history of churches. It employs an 
assistant organist, has a true choir 
school, and presents organ recitals 
as one of the features of its ministry 
to the humanity it is trying to serve. 

We quote the following from the 
church offices: 

“This window, eighteen feet in 
height, is composed of rich reds, 
deep blues and purples, perfectly 


balanced with lovely pieces of 
golden yellow. 
“Great care and thought were 


given to the place of music in the 
church’s life, linking up the long line 
of great composers of church music 
with the life and compositions of 
Dr. Noble. An effort was made to 
work into the design some tacts 
about the life of Dr. Noble and some 
representations of his greatest com- 
positions. 


“The centre panel is a representa- 
tion of St. Cecilia, done in deep reds 
and blues, and above it are two 
figures of angels holding a scroll on 
which is written the word alleluia. 
Below the figure is the coat of arms 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
a view of the quadrangle. Dr. 
Noble’s first important position was 
assistant organist of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Below that, at the base 
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of the centre panel, is the inscrip- 
tion. 

“In the panel, left hand from the 
centre, are the figures of St. Greg- 
ory (590 A. D.) organizer of the 
unified church song, and Martin 
Perotin, surnamed The Great, or- 
ganist of Notre Dame in Paris 
(1183-1235). He was the first to 
write for three and four voices. At 
the base of this panel are the arms 
of York Cathedral and a view of 
the Minster. Dr. Noble was or- 
ganist of York Minster before com- 
ing to St. Thomas’ Church. 

“In the panel, extreme left, are 
the figures of Jan Sweelinck (1562- 
1621) organist of the Old Church in 
Amsterdam, who offered the first 
examples of the great development 
to which the organ fugue was later 
to attain, and Henry Purcell (1658- 
1695) who wrote a_ considerable 
amount of church music which exer- 
cised a great influence on Handel. 
At the base of this panel is a square 
in which are represented the figures 
of angels ascending and a band with 
the words, ‘Souls of the Righteous 
are in the Hand of God.’ 

“In the panel at the right hand of 
the centre are the figures of Saint 
Ambrose (397 A. D.) who had a 
great deal to do, in Italy, in organ- 
izing musical traditions, and Pier- 
luigi da Palestrina (1526-1592) who 
created the purest and most perfect 
models of religious music. At the 
base of this panel are the arms of 
and a view of Ely Cathedral where 
Dr. Noble was organist before going 
to York. 

“Tn the panel at the extreme right 
are the figures of Bach and Handel 
and at the base of the panel a square 
in which is represented a_ ship 
tossed about on an angry sea, and 
above a band with the words, 
‘Fierce was the Wild Billow.’ 

“This window is a fitting memo- 
rial to Dr. Noble’s fifty years de- 
voted to the music of the church in 
England and America.” 


4S 
WALDORF SERIES 
MOLLER OFFICE ARRANGES SERIES 
OF FIVE RECITALS 

The 4-123-4994 Moller concert or- 
gan in the grand ballroom of the 
new Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York City is to be presented to the 
public in a series of five recitals on 
Sundays at 3 p.m. from April 24 to 
May 22. The players announced in 
chronological order for these dates 
are Fernando Germani, Rollo Mait- 
land, Edward Eigenschenk, Warren 
D. Allen, and Alexander McCurdy. 

This brings to the Metropolis an 
unusual array of artists, from Italy, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, California, 
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and again Philadelphia. For that 
matter, since Mr. Germani heads the 
organ department at Curtis Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia is represented 
three times. The organists of Stan- 
ford University and Curtis Institute 
have already so interested the pro- 
fession at large, that Metropolitan 
organists will look forward with 
more than the usual interest to what 
these two distinguished artists will 
be able to do on a perfectly adequate 
and modern concert organ such as 
the Moller that will be at their com- 
mand. The same holds true of Mr. 
McCurdy. Dr. Maitland has al- 
ready proved himself on such an oc- 
casion in New York, and Mr. Eigen- 
schenk holds the enviable record 
of having created for himself on 
two successive New York visits a 
reputation for a type of organ play- 
ing which may distinctly be said to 
be of the future. 

“We are using exclusively organ- 
ists from outside of New York,” 
comments the New York office of 
M. P. Moller, Inc., “in order to give 
music lovers of the City an oppor- 
tunity which they would not ordi- 
narily have. The New York organ- 
ists can easily be heard at any time 
in their own churches, and so we 
feel that there is not the equally 
pressing need of presenting them at 
this time.” 

A fine presentation of this organ 
may logically be expected of Mr. 
Germani in particular, for he main- 
tains his studio in New York and 
will accordingly have adequate prac- 
tise opportunities to gain a thor- 
ough knowledge of the resources of 
this large instrument, opportunities 
not equally open to the others. 
Members of the profession thus 
have free opportunity of studying 
the best style of these artists, some 
of them already most favorably 
known. 

Mr. Germani’s opening program 
will be found in the Advance- 
Program column of this issue. 

And what an opportunity this is 
for students. The present plan is 
for free admission, no tickets re- 
quired. Distinguished visitors from 
out of town may have boxes re- 
served for themselves and _ their 
party (and thus be certain of their 
seats even if accidentally delayed in 
their arrival) by applying to the 
New York office of M. P. Moller 
Inc., in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 


AS 
—MAY 1-7— 
Music Week’s 9th celebration is 
scheduled to begin the merry month 
of May. Now is a good time to 
show the average citizen what music 
can do for him. 
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CHOIRMASTERSHIP 
By Louise C. Titcoms 


Of course there is some truth in 
what Dr. Eversden says in your 
March issue. No doubt his choir, in 
a church near a Westminster-plan 
choir, has suffered a bit, owing to 
the attraction of free voice lessons 
and other advantages. The Will- 
iamson method does not look with 
favor on proselyting, but it does not 
forbid members of other choirs to 
join a Williamson choir if they 
come of their own volition. 

With children’s choirs it is usual- 
ly limited to members of that par- 
ticular Sunday School or those who 
do not attend any. 

In regard to the young lady who 
became too hoarse to sing in her own 
choir, no voice teacher, not even the 
best, can make the average pupil 
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sing correctly in a few months— 
and incorrect singing, even in mod- 
eration, will produce hoarseness. 


One of my own singers in St. Louis; 


who studied with a good teacher 
whom both Dr. Eversden and I re- 
spect, practised so assiduously on a 
solo I gave her that she could hard- 
ly sing it on Sunday. These are 
conditions which are likely to hap- 
pen anywhere occasionally. 
—FOR NEXT YEAR— 

“There are hundreds of churches 
which were built and have been oc- 
cupied during the past two yeais or 
so, which postponed installation of 
the organ, due to temporary con- 
ditions; but every one of these 
churches is a prospective organ pur- 
chaser and a few months of pros- 
perity will have them all buying or- 
gans.” Thus writes H. R. Yarroll 
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National Shrine of the linmaculate Conception, 
Washington, D. C. 


Here at the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception 
in Washington, D. C., a Hall Organ will be installed. The 
organ will be placed in the crypt of this great cathedral 
which is associated with the Catholic Univérsity of America. 
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coast to coast. 


“The Hall of Fame” 
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of the Hall staff, whose record since 
Dec. 1st has been a contract a 


month. 
AQ 
WANT A POSITION? 
HERE ARE QUESTIONS EVIDENTLY 
PUT BY A CLERGYMAN 
Name, age, address, birthplace? 
Are you an Episcopalian ? 
Are you a married man? 
Divorced ? 
How many children? 
Are you employed during the 
week? If so, where? 
How many years have you played 


» an organ? 


Give names of schools or teachers 
under whom you received your 
music education. 

Are you a member of the A.G.O.? 

Have you ever served as organist- 
choirmaster in an Episcopal church 
in Philadelphia or elsewhere? If 
so, where? How long? 

Are you employed now as organ- 
ist-choirmaster ? 

How many years have you trained 
voices? Boys or adults? 

Name the churches in each case. 

If you are accepted will you agree 
to the following? 

(1) Hold two rehearsals each 
week (excepting in June, July, and 
August when one will be sufficient) 
for the boys collectively, provide 
teaching for the more promising 
boys and men, and a rehearsal for 
the men and boys together each 
week ? 

(2) Sing a cantata at least once 
a year, at either Christmas or 
Easter, and possibly at both? 

(3) Catalogue in card-file all 
sheet music and give the secretary 
of the vestry a list of all music 
bought and owned by the church? 

(4) Play a prelude of church 
music (approved by the rector) for 
at least 15 minutes before each serv- 
ice in which the choir will sing? 

(5) Play the piano and lead the 
children in their singing in the Sun- 
day School sessions ? 

(6) Endeavor to make possible 
a summer camp for the boys? 

(7) A contract: from the time 
you are secured up to June 1, 1932, 
and a yearly contract thereafter at a 
rate payable monthly to be agreed 
upon by yourself and the vestry. 

(8) To present to the account- 
ing warden at the end of each munth 
the names of the boys and men of 
the choir to be paid part or all of 
the salary due them. 

(9) To follow such directions 
concerning the music, deportment of 
the boys, etc., as the rector will give 
from time to time. 

(10) To secure the rector’s ap- 
proval of all applicants to the choir 
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before passing your own and allow- 
ing them to enter the choir. 

(11) To find some form of a 
binding agreement being placed on 
all boys with promising voices so as 
to retain them after you have train- 
ed them and they are desired by 
other choirmasters. 

Give the names and addresses of 
five individuals, clergymen or lay- 
men, we can refer to. 

“Tf I were an organist in need of 
a job, I’d—well, I’d join the Chinese 
army,” says the organist who sent us 
a copy of this list of requirements. 
He continues: “What a specimen of 
American manhood will the success- 
ful applicant be—sissy, emasculated, 
without a soul to be called his own. 
and in constant féar of this rector.” 

Evidently the position is a full- 
time one and the salary will be be- 
tween six and ten thousand dollars 
a year, so the church is right in per- 
mitting its rector to put some severe 
questions. But should this church, 
like innumerable others, be merely 
throwing a bluff, and offering a 
salary of two or three thousand, no 
words are harsh enough to apply to 
such ignorance and unchristian con- 
ceit as are evidenced in several of 
the items. 

We give the church and rector 
the benefit of the doubt. 


The opening data are desirable. 
The church is right in considering 
that as high a degree of moral char- 
acter, training, and experience are 
essential in a modern organist as in 


the clergyman; experience has 
taught a few churches the bitter les- 
son that occasionally both pulpit and 
organ-bench are occupied for a time 
by scoundrels who ought instead to 
be in jail. 

It’s wise to seek a Philadelphia- 
experienced organist for an impor- 
tant Philadelphia church; he will 
know the character of his congrega- 
tions better. 

The clergyman who thinks two re- 


hearsals each week for the boys of’ 


a boychoir is ideal has too low a 
standard of choir excellence to be a 
trustworthy friend of an organist. 

Singing a cantata at least once a 
year is a magnificent achievement. 

To No. 3 we can only ask, who’s 
been cheating on this dear old 
church ? 

To No. 4 we would be first in- 
clined to ask about the abilities of 
the former organist; finding them 
below par, we’d have patience; find- 
ing them up to par, we’d tell the 
rector to go to thunder (putting it 
mildly). 

But we must admit that many of 
us know of churches where anything 
but churchly organ music has been 
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used as a prelude, and if this rector 
has had that experience, his attempt 
to dictate is commendable, though it 
is couched in contemptible manner 
unworthy of a gentleman. This is 
not Europe; there are no dictators in 
America, and there is room for 
none. 

But none the less, frivolous organ 
music is often heard as a prelude. 
The organist, we must remember, is 
a servant of conditions. If the serv- 
ice is one of entertainment, if the 
congregation demands _ entertain- 
ment, if the music committee fails 
to exercise its one and only rightful 
function of preventing impossible 
congregational and ministerial de- 
mands from injuring the sincerity of 
the work a professional organist 
would otherwise render his church, 
then the organ music must entertain. 
But when an intelligent rector and a 
thorough-bred organist get together 
on the same job, then indeed do we 
have superb church music. 

No. 5 is gradually passing out. 
Only backward churches use their 
organists as slaves. An organist 
who has two services a day and 
plans them well is no more able to 
take on the Sunday School than is 
the rector able to efficiently be its 
superintendent. Modern churches 
either develop native talent for this 
work or employ the organist’s assis- 
tant. The latter has many advan- 
tages. 

No. 6 is fine. Now let us add 
several more: (a) Endeavor to raise 


‘funds for a new church; (b) Strive 


to carry through a campaign for a 
new organ; (c) Arouse interest in a 
project to build and maintain a new 
Opera House, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Swimming Pool, and Chew- 
ing-gum Factory. 

To No. 8 we would add: (a) eat 
three meals a day; (b) put on your 
clothes before coming to church; 
(c) shave at least once a month. 

To No. 9 we say, Oh Yeah? And 
refer the gentleman to the Neatest 
Trick of the Week Department of 
The New Yorker. He needs a sense 
of humor; has enough gall already. 

To No. 10 we have nothing to say. 
Every. clergyman has a right to 
know who sings in the choir, who 
tends the furnace and wipes the dust 
off the pews, how much money is 
taken each Sunday in the baskets 
(and who gets most of it), where 
the little bad boys of the Sunday 
School go when they don’t go to 
Sermons, and why is an organist 
necessary in a church anyway? If 
it weren’t lady-like every man 
among us would slap such a rector 
in the face for such presumptuous 
restriction as No. 10. 
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To No. 11. we would add a clause 
or two: (a) that will be as fair to 
the boy’s interests as to the 
church’s; (b) that will not prevent 
the boy’s acceptance of any ad- 
vanced position offered him; (c) 
that will not in any other way work 
to the detriment of the boy. No, I 
wouldn’t. Excuse me. I entirely 
forgot that little boys were made to 
be servants of the church, and not 
the church to minister to the welfare 
of little boys. 


I once wrote a similarly long 
questionnaire for a prospective sec- 
retary for T.A.O. and to my ques- 
tion: “Why are you working any- 
way?” one bright young specimen 
answered : 

“Because I wasn’t born rich and 
this isn’t the Garden of Eden.” 


She got the job and I’ll venture 
that many a subscriber still remem- 
bers some of the letters she wrote 
them. A prospective young husband 
found her and no doubt has been 
living a happy (and interesting) life 
ever since. 

We must make allowances, take 
life not too seriously. Maybe this 
rector would turn out to be the most 
reasonable man on earth to get along 
with. 

One point we dare not overlook. 
When a clergyman applies for ad- 
mission to his respective clerical 
group he is compelled to renounce 
his conscience and preach only what 
is in accord with the doctrines of 
that church, doctrines formulated 
several hundred years ago; any 
liberty he may take at any time in 
plainly speaking the truth as he in 
his own conscience before .God 
knows is the truth, will, if that be 
contrary to the truth as it was seen 
by these doctrine-makers two or 
three or a dozen centuries dead, get 
something he doesn’t at all want. 
Men so restricted cannot be judged 
too harshly by the higher standards 
of ethics, honesty, courtesy, and 
truth prevailing in other noble pro- 
fessions. In New York last winter 
we witnessed the unlovely spectacle 
of a prominent clergyman’s being 
forced to tell other equally promi- 
nent clergymen that they dared not 
enter his pulpit as they had con- 
sented to do upon invitation from 
him, and yet these proscribed clergy- 
men were leaders in their respective 
denominations—but they _ didn’t 
happen to be Episcopalians and the 
little Bishop had to point out that 
evidence of painful inferiority and 
contamination. Too bad, too bad. 
Let us not be too critical of men 
whose minds have thus been en- 
slaved. 

—TuHe EpiTor 
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(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN by Wm. H. Barnes, $7.50: 
The finest description of the modern organ and its mechanical fea- 
tures that has ever been attempted; 7% x 10, 341 pages, 146 illustra- 
tions. 

DICTIONARY OF ORGAN STOPS by J. I. Wedgwood, $3.25; The 
old classic work on organ stops, published originally in 1905, and still 
the favorite of many experts; 6 x 9, 190 page, well illustrated. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 8%, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 = 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 7 x 10, 423 pages, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, ‘“‘a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 
in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 

MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ ‘‘stops” by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to 
organists: 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative materials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 


Explicit illustra- 


TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Arthur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wita child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form thé basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 

RACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. : 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical: Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir: 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces. $1.25: 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, origina) 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy, 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


All of them formerly pub- 
real musical values; 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quartcr-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 


loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 


published. $1.50. 

BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. Y 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautifu? 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.50. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size. Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King Hdward Road, New Barnet. Herts, England 
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FOR PRACTISE 
ESTEY ORGAN CO. DEVELOPS INSTRU- 
MENT FOR PRACTISE 


American organists have long felt 
the need of a small organ which 
would combine the features of mov- 
ability, compactness, and be eco- 
nomical in operation and_ installa- 
tion. The Estey Organ Co. has re- 
cently developed an _ instrument 
which is meeting with wide-spread 
approval. 

It has two manuals and pedals, 
with stop-tongue control. All 
measurements of manuals and 
pedals are standard. Swell and 
Great divisions are enclosed in 
separate expression chambers, each 
manual having its own crescendo 
pedal. 

Of course, in an instrument of 
this size, it is not possible to have a 
great variety of tone, there being 
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only two stops on each manual. 
These have been so chosen, how- 
ever, as to provide for solo and ac- 
companiment effects, and give an ef- 
fective ensemble. The Great con- 
sists of a Dulciana and Diapason. 
The Swell has an Oboe and 4’ Flute. 
In the Pedal is a Bourdon and 8’ 
Flute. By use of mutes on the 
Pedal Reeds a soft Lieblich and 
Flauto Dolce may be obtained from 
the same set of reeds. The only 
coupler is a Swell to Great. 

A feature which is particularly 
attractive is the movability of the 
instrument. Wind being supplied 
by an Orgoblo inside the case, there 
are no problems of wiring or wind- 
trunking to be considered, and con- 
sequently the instrument may be 
easily moved. 

To many organists this instrument 
is solving the problems of where to 
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Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Mr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
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time and money. 
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practise when the church is cold, or 
providing practise facilities for 
pupils, as well as establishing the 
prestige of the owner. By renting 
it for practise purposes sufficient in- 
come may be derived to pay for the 
instrument in a short time. It is a 
means of attracting pupils—and in 
these highly competitive days, af- 
fords the organist who purchases 
such an instrument, a considerable 
advantage over other teachers with 
inadequate teaching or practise 
facilities. 

Obviously there are no pipes in 
this little instrument, which is strict- 
ly of the harmonium or melodeon 
type; the Estey Minuette meets the 
need for a miniature two-manual or- 
gan—and the Minuette is strictly an 
organ. The new practise melodeon 
thus takes another long step in the 
direction of coming down to meet 
the practise needs of the organist, 
for here is an instrument as easily 
movable as an upright piano, and 
yet of two manuals and standard 
pedal clavier, at a price within reach 
even of the student. 

(The instrument described herein 
is illustrated in the builder’s adver- 
tisements in recent issues. ) 


48 
KMOX OPENING 
KILGEN ORGAN PRESENTED IN 
WEEKLY PROGRAMS 

The formal presentation to the radio 
audience of the Kilgen Organ in the 
new quarters of Station KMOX, St. 
Louis, was had on Feb. 28th, when 
Mr. Geo. Scott, of University City 
M. E., in a 30-minute demonstration 
of the various divisions of this in- 
strument, rendered a novel and 
pleasing program. The many possi- 
ble varieties of tones, both organ and 
orchestral, that may be obtained 
from the modern instrument were 
described by the public announcer 
from a paper prepared by Eugene R. 
Kilgen, the many colors being shown 
by Mr. Scott at the console. 

That the organ went over big is 
evidence of the numerous letters of 
appreciation, many of the writers 
expressing their satisfaction that at 
last it was possible to hear some real 
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organ music over the air via 
KMOX. 

The Kilgen Company arranged 
for other organists to give programs 
on this organ over the air on Sun- 
day afternoons from 5:00 to 5:30 
and it is the hope that those hearing 
the programs will write either to sta- 
tion KMOX or to Geo. Kilgen & 
Son, expressing their reactions on 
these recitals. 

March 6 G. Calvin Ringgenberg, 
of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
rendered the program. 

C. Albert Scholin, of Second 
Presbyterian, was the third artist to 
be heard over KMOX, on March 
13. 

On March 20 Mr. Scott was 
again heard during the organ hour 
from this station, playing Bach’s 
Prelude in E minor, Levy’s Cariole, 
Callaerts’ Intermezzo, Franck’s 
Finale in B-flat. 

Mr. Ringgenberg gave a second 
recital on March 27 assisted by Ed- 
ward Galloway, son of the late 
Charles Galloway. 

—ConrTRIB. 
A Program-Note 
PHILIP JAMES 
MEDITATION STE. CLOTILDE 

Ste. Clotilde in Paris is the Church 
at which Cesar Franck played the 
organ for many years. Philip James, 
who is a prominent New York or- 
ganist and composer, has succeeded 
in writing a most unusual compo- 
sition in this meditation, depicting 
his reflections and thoughts of Franck 
and his music. In the midst of the 
composition a phrase from the 
Franck Symphony in D minor is in- 
troduced, and this phrase is heard 
simultaneously with the original ma- 
terial in the climax. The number 
ends with a repetiton of the phrase 
and the whole dies away on an un- 
finished chord.—C. Harotp EINECKE. 


—Pedal Piano— 
For Sale: Estey upright, with 
modern radiating, concave pedal- 
board attached, at a low price for 
quick sale. An especial bargain 
for someone in southeastern New 
England or vicinity who can send 
for it by truck. Address: Percy 
Chase Miller, Mox 11, Oak Bluffs, 


Mass. 

WANTED 
Information desired as to re- 
pairs, removal or sale at low 
terms of a “Photoplayer Or- 
gan” of American Photo Play- 
er Company now in an unused 
moving picture theater, in- 
stalled in 1920. Address H. 
M. G., 467 City Hall Station, 
New York. 
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—CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
The following have been among the 
recitalists to appear early in the sea- 
son in Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, since Dr. Heinroth left to be- 
come organist of the College of the 
City of New York: 

Irving J. Morgan 

Edwin Arthur Kraft 

Henry F. Seibert 

Ernest White 

Marshall Bidwell 

Caspar Koch 

Rollo Maitland 

“It is interesting to note,” writes 
our correspondent, “that the great- 
est applause has been invariably 
given to compositions of the heavy, 
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classic type. The advocates of 
Evensongs and Andantinos would 
seem to lose out in Pittsburgh.” 
Which condition pays fitting tribute 
to the work done by Dr. Heinroth in 
his recitals. 

¢ 








Sage Advice 


If there is one enterprise upon 
earth that the quitter should never 
attempt, it is advertising. Advertis- 
ing does not jerk—it pulls. It be- 
gins gently at first, but the pull ts 
steady; and it increases day by day 
and year by year until it exerts an 
irresistible power. 


—JoHN WANAMAKER 
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commission. 


immediately. 


and experience. 





467 City Hall Station 


The Registration Bureau 


The Registration Bureau was organized by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
early in its history to serve as a medium between the organists who 
wanted a position and those who happened at the moment to know of 


Commercial agencies perform this service and charge a fee or 
Since this same service can be performed by THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST at no greater cost than a little postage and 
secretarial labor, if the profession itself lends generous cooperation, 
the Registration Bureau has been maintained without commissions or 
fees of any kind, and has been able to place several dozen organists 
in the kind of positions they have wanted, and the full salary paid 
by the church has gone 100% to the organist. 

This has been made possible by the cooperation of readers of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST who have kindly sent news of vacancies 
to the Registration Bureau, enabling the Bureau in turn to transmit 
the available information to those interested and most likely to com- 
pletely satisfy the requirements of the position. 

Organists of all classes are at all times registered with the Bureau. 
Some are beginners, willing to take any reasonable opportunity ; others 
are mature professionals who are already earning salaries from twelve 
hundred dollars to three and four thousand, but who for one reason 
or another desire a change of location or merit an advanced position 


Permitting a $500 a year student to apply for a $5000 position 
would only cause trouble both for the church and the student; even 
if he were to secure the post, it would be but to suffer the disappoint- 
ment of discharge at the end of the year. 

The Bureau is prepared to serve in any and every way possible, 
and will gladly handle any and all details in strictest confidence, meet- 
ing the wishes of those concerned in every particular. 
is listed without certain required information concerning his education 
If desired, the Bureau will gladly serve prospective 
employers privately, without conveying knowledge of the vacancy to 
anyone in any manner whatever. 

The work of the Bureau is of importance to the publishers only 
in so far as it serves readers of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. 
readers are invited to keep the Bureau constantly in mind and 
cooperate with their fellow-professionals by supplying any and all 
information available at any time in respect to actual vacancies. 


Please permit us to handle the work of the Bureau 
with the minimum of time and correspondence 


REGISTRATION BUREAU of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


No registrant 


Our 


New York, N.Y. 
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—PITTSBURGH, PA.— 
The Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. is 
building a 4m for the magnificent 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church, 
being erected by gift of Andrew W. 
and R. B. Mellon. 

The architect is Ralph Adams 
Cram, and the style is Gothic, of 
true cathedral proportions. Wm. E. 
Zeuch of the Aeolian-Skinner or- 
ganization drew the specifications, 
to meet the stoplist requirements of 
William Wentzell, organist of the 
church. 

There is to be an Echo-Anti- 
phonal Organ of two manuals and 








A series of 


Class Instructions 


Organ Designing 


and 
Specification Wniting 
in its . theoretical and _ practical 
phases, together with visits to out- 


standing installations will be held in 
New York during 


July 1932 


For information, address: 


TYLER TURNER 


333 Central Park West 
New York City 














A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


The Church Organ 
| by Noel Bonavia-Hunt 


7 « 8, 108 pages, illustrated 
$2.00 net postpaid 


The richest mine of information 
we have ever seen on voicing and 
tuning, with a masterful discus- 
sion of Diapasons and_ the 
Diapason Chorus. Also deals 
with how tone is influenced by 
variations in the shapes of the 
various parts of the pipe. There 
is real information in this book. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
NEw York, N. Y. 














Pedals, housed in the west end of 
the church; the main organs will be 
placed in two chambers, with tone- 
openings into the chancel and tran- 
septs. 

A photograph is reproduced on 
page 195 to show the beauty of this 
notable structure. 


—MRS. FOX— 
Mrs. Kate Elizabeth Fox has been 
appointed to St. Andrew’s M. E., 
New York City, following the late 
Mrs. Bruce S. Keator. 








Great 
Britain 


by 
Dr. ORLANDO 
MANSFIELD 
Official 


Representative 




















As mind‘ is superior to matter and 
mankind to material, my notes this 
month correctly commence with a 
reference to the appointment, as or- 
ganist of Chester Cathedral, of Mal- 
colm Boyle, Mus. Bac., who since 
1924 has been assistant organist at 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. In 
one of my previous notes I alluded 
to the removal from Chester Cathe- 
dral to St. George’s, Windsor, of 
Hylton Stewart. This change has 
now been exactly reversed as re- 
gards locality. 

We often hear of the reconstruc- 
tion and exhibition of old church 
barrel-organs, but the ultimate con- 
version of a barrel-organ into one 
of two manuals and pedals with 300 
pipes is a remarkably rare occur- 
rence. This, however, has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished by A. E. 
Elliott, of Brigstock, Northampton- 
shire; in the Congregational Church 
he has added to a barrel organ pur- 
chased from Dingley Church in 
1883, keyboards, pedal pipes, sound- 
boards, swell box, balanced Swell 
pedal, pneumatic action, and electric 
blowing apparatus. 
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A Program-Note 
R. S. STOUGHTON 
IN FAIRYLAND 

The word color in music refers to 
the creation of a particular feeling or 
atmosphere through the use of se- 
lected instruments or combinations 
of tones. Instrumental music that 
suggests a definite picture is called 
program music. In this vein, the 
Fairyland Suite is written, and can 
certainly be called ideal program 
music, always suggestive of its title. 
R. S. Stoughton is a native of Wor- 
cester, Mass.—C. Haroitp EINECKE. 
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MORE GUILMANT 

By Dr. SAMUEL J. RIEGEL 
It is a rare privilege to know one 
with whom one can be so utterly in 
accord as I am with you in the re- 
freshing article on Guilmant’s music. 
The master-class pupils so deter- 
mindly high-hat everybody who is 
not addicted to their own superior, 
imposed taste, that it is only with 
fear and trembling that one may 
dare to like the unapproved Guil- 
mant. “He was not taught in our 
course,” they say—and without a 
teacher, how can they know what is 
good? I thank you heartily for the 
kind words for Papa Guilmant. 

Aside from the charm and beauty 
of his compositions, Guilmant re- 
quires true organ playing; his pedal 
part is not an occasional bumped 
pedal, but is a real voice, often ex- 
acting to play, always worth while. 

In addition to the excellent num- 
bers you have commented upon, may 
I suggest the following as worth 
while: 

NOEL Ef, Op. 60, a very useful 
Christmas number. 

SCHERZO F, Op. 16, solidly organic 
with good contrasty effects. The 
Trio is a charming and fluent canon 
in octaves; not difficult but very ef- 
fective. 

TORCHLIGHT MARCH, Op. 59-1, ef- 
fective—more showy than substan- 
tial. 

FIRST and SECOND MEDITATIONS, 
devotional, the FIRST is among his 
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best writing; the SECOND calls for 
flutes of different power, useful as a 
solemn prelude. 

PRACTICAL ORGANIST, Bk. 3, Op. 46, 
contains notably a delicious MELODY 
in G and a showy but not difficult 
MARCH in F. 

, POSTLUDE NUPTIALE, Op. 69, with 
very spacious effect and has some 
exciting enharmonic changes. 

OFFERTOIRE ON O FILLII, Op. 49-2, 
an appropriate seasonal piece. 

PRAYER IN F, No. 1, Op. 16 (also 
Cantilene Pastorale, Op. 15), a thrill 
for a youngster who never before 
has had a thumbed piece. 

MORCEAU DE CONCERT; unless you 
are “too utterly too, too” to play a 
Theme and Variations, this is a 
good piece; the finale is especially 
fine for the pedal part. 








Hugh McAmis 


F.A.G.O. 
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FINALE, GRAND CHOEUR Ef, Bk. 10, 
Op. 40, contains an enjoyable pedal 
part and some really grand effects. 

CANZONE Am, Bk. 10, Op. 40, a 
charming, sparkling, capricious 
piece, full of variety and worthy of 
careful study to get the best regis- 
trational effect. 

—ANOTHER GUILMANT— 
“I play most of your favorites and 
they are mine, too. But you did 
not mention the Funeral March,” 
writes Dr. Alfred E. Whitehead of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal. 
We suppose Dr. Whitehead refers 
to the frequently-used Funeral 
March and Chant Seraphique (to 
mix English and French) and we 
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must admit the regrettable over- 
sight. It makes a splendid number 
and should have been included in the 
list—T.S.B. 

—LETTER TO THE ED.— 
I note that: 

As a photographer you are a good 
Editor, tee hee!! 

—SaM 
(A Big Bum from the West) 
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—500% INCREASE— 
“Our usual Sunday evening preach- 
ing service brings about 50 people 
out. The special musicale on the 
first Sunday evening in the month 
brings about 250.” 


—STEWART— 
Gerald F. Stewart, of Trinity 
Church, Watertown, N. Y., conduc- 
tor of the Women’s Chorus of 
Watertown Morning Musicales Inc., 
has been suffering from a prolonged 
and severe attack of sciatica which 
has kept him confined to his bed al- 
most continuously since his last pub- 
lic appearance almost a year ago 
when he won first place for his chor- 
us in the N.Y.F.M.C. contests. Dur- 
ing the present season Mr. Stewart 
was able to conduct a few rehearsals 
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Junior Choirs 


Helps and Suggestions 


By Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Vosseller 


$1.00 net postpaid 


An attractive pamphlet, 7 x 10, 28 
pages, packed full of detailed sug- 
gestions for the help of those who 
want to organize a new, or put 
new life into an old, junior choir. 
The booklet begins at the very be- 
ginning and carries through to the 
climax. It is a summary of the 
results of a life-time of experience 
in managing and developing chil- 
dren’s choirs. A practical book, 
written to give practical help to 
the organist in the actual business 
of developing a children’s choir. 
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in his own home, but the strain was 
too great and he has had to aban- 
don even that effort. In his ab- 
sence the chorus is being conducted 
by his former pupil Robert Carpen- 
ter. The many friends of Mr. 
Stewart, who has always been prom- 
inent in Guild activities, are doing 
“everything in their power to make 
this difficult time a little less un- 
bearable.” Mr. Stewart, whose 
patience is marvelous,’ has the 
sympathy and best wishes of all who 
know him. 


—LET’S TRY ANYWAY— 
“Tt is impossible to give Mr. Mayer 
the credit he really deserves, not 
only for the promotion of that in- 
strument but for his ability as a per- 
former, composer, and for his 
modesty which is almost to the ex- 
tent of hiding his light under a 
bushel.” C. Seibert Losh thus says 
exactly what we have long been 
thinking about Frederick C. Mayer 
of West Point. 


oe Albert, Scholin 
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S. O. S. 


ORGANISTS! 


The Northern Ohio Chapter, A. G. O.. 
through its members is endeavoring to 
get the City of Cleveland to relocate 
its five-manual 150-stop organ in the 
Public Auditorium. This organ, 
through no fault of the organ builder, 
was badly placed. It has been useless 
for organ recitals for that reason. 
The executive committee passed a 
resolution to inform the City au- 
thorities that any member would be 
willing to play organ recitals free for 
a period of three years to help defray 
expenses if necessary, if the organ is 
relocated.. If you have ever heard this 
instrument and think it would be wise 
for the City to spend $20,000 to re- 
locate and save this magnificent in- 
strument, won’t you please write me 
to that effect. Your letter will help 
us). EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, 
DEAN, TRINITY CATHEDRAL, 
CLEVELAND, O. 












































—FOR 70 YEARS— 
Edward H. Brown sang his 70th 
Easter service in Trinity Chapel, 
New York, this year, according to a 
Times article. Mr. Brown has dis- 
covered that “the first 65 years of 
choir-singing are the hardest.” He 
began as a boy at the age of 6 in 
1862 and has sung in this one po- 
sition ever, since. 

—A.G.0.— 
The following nominations have 
been reported by Miss Grace Leeds 
Darnell, chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee: 

Warden, Charles Henry Doersam ; 
subwarden, Frank Ward; treasurer, 
C. B. Ford; secretary, Ralph A. 
Harris; registrar, S. Lewis Elmer; 
librarian, James W. Bleecker; audi- 
tors, Oscar Comstock, Hugh Mc- 
Amis. 
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—A FEW CANTATAS— 

Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” 
was sung to a paid-admission audi- 
ence by the combined choirs of 
Pomona College, University of Red- 
lands, and Riverside Junior College, 
March 24 in Claremont, March 25 
in Redlands. 

—and by N. Lindsay Norden with 
his Brahms Chorus, Baptist Temple, 
Philadelphia, assisted by Reading 
Choral Society. 

Dubois’ “Seven Last Words” was 
sung by D. A. Hirschler, First Pres- 
byterian, Emporia, Kan. 

—and by Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan, Riverside Church, New York. 
and by Karl 
John’s Cathedral, Denver, Col., with 
an organ program by Newton Pash- 
ley of Central Presbyterian and 
postlude by Charles W. Deems of 
St. Barnabas. ° 

Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” was 
sung: by Ralph A. Davis, Redeemer 
Baptist, Brooklyn, N. Y., chorus of 
26. 

Gounod’s “Gallia,” by Thornton 
L. Wilcox, Emmanuel Reformed, 
Hanover, Pa., chorus of 17. 

Liszt’s “Thirteenth Psalm,” by 
Hamlin Hunt and 28-voice chorus, 
Plymouth Church, Minneapolis. 

Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” by 
Charles J. Custer, Transfiguration 
Lutheran, Pottstown, Pa. 

—and by H. R. Yarroll, 89th St. 
Reformed, New York. 

Stainer’s “Crucifixion” was given 
by Dr. F. T. Egener, Cronyn Me- 
morial, London, Ont., choir of 50 
adults and boys. 
and by Dr. Clarence Dickinson, 
Brick Presbyterian, New York, on 
Good Friday. 








—IT’S TRUE, ISN’T IT ?— 
“The culture and material prosper- 
ity of civilized nations have in- 
creased by leaps and bounds since 
inexpensive and abundant printing, 
now a heritage of common man, re- 
placed hand-written manuscripts 
that were available only to a few 
favored individuals Dr. Calvin W. 
Rice, secretary of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, de- 
clared yesterday. 

“With every technological im- 
provement by which the art of print- 
ing has been made more productive, 
the human race, and particularly the 
great mass of common folk, has 
gone forward in its march of prog- 
ress toward material well-being and 
spiritual growth. 

“On the one hand, science, engi- 
neering and technology, whose debt 
to recorded and easily communicated 
knowledge of the truth is beyond 
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computation, and on the other, 
philosophy, religion and social prog- 
ress, depend upon this enlightening 
art, without which, were our li- 
braries destroyed, civilization would 
inevitably retrogress.” 

Thus the New York Times re- 
ports the remarks of Dr. Calvin W. 
Rice, secretary of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, in a 
convention address in New York 
City. 
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A Program-Note 
HUGH McAMIS 
DREAMS 

In this recent and fanciful com- 
position, the subject has been treated 
in a fascinating and very unusual 
manner, the first and last parts indi- 
cating the dream, the middle section 
depicting a sudden disturbance in the 
dream. Mr. McAmis is one of 
America’s newest composers and fin- 
est organists and is at present the or- 
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ganist at All Saints’ Church, Great 
Neck, Long Island, New York.—C. 
Haroitp EINECKE. 


Events 
Forecast 


APRIL EVENTS— 
Cleveland, 4: Edwin Arthur 
Kraft in recital, Trinity Cathedral. 
Cornell University, 138, 20: 
Warren D. Allen in his Bach re- 
citals, as guest organist. 
Cleveland, 6: Melville Smith in 
recital, Museum of Art. 
Baldwin - Wallace Conservatory, 








‘3: Albert Riemenschneider in re- 


cital. 

New York, 10: Ernest Mitchell in 
recital, Grace Church, 4:30. 

Tulsa, 18, 19: A.G.O. tri-state 
convention, opening with service in 
Trinity P. E. Tuesday meetings 
will be held in Boston Avenue 
M. E., with 4m Kilgen. Charles M. 
Courboin plays a recital on the 4m 
Aeolian in First M. E. Registra- 
tion fee $3 includes luncheon, ban- 
quet, and Mr. Courboin’s recital. 

New York, 24: Fernando Ger- 

mani in recital on the new Moller 
organ in the Waldorf Astoria, 3 
p-m. 
Reading, Pa., 13, 8:15: Bach’s 
“St. Matthew” by N. Lindsay 
Norden and the Brahms Chorus and 
Reading Choral Society, Rajah The- 
ater. 

Philadelphia, 3, 17, 4:15: Harry 

Clay Banks in recitals at Girard: Col- 
lege. 
—PHILADELPHIA, MAY 8-10— 
The Penna. N.A.O. holds its 12th 
annual convention, featuring two 
services, one using early American 
compositions in celebration of the 
Washington Bicentennial; inaugural 
recital on the Moller in Convention 
Hall; recitals in the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Germantown 
Second Baptist; carillon recital at 
First M. E., Germantown; Dr. 
Henry S. Fry and his Camden Mu- 
sical Art Chorus, etc. 


Advance Programs 


*HUGH PORTER 
SECOND PRESB., NEW YORK 
April 24 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Ef 
Brahms, Deck Thyself my Soul* 
Barnes, Allegro 2 
Karg-Elert, Nymph of Lake* 
de Falla, Pantomime 
Honneger, Chorale 
Vierne, Westminster Chimes 
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FERNANDO GERMINI 
WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK 
April 24, 3 p.m. 

Handel, Allegro, Con. G 
Corelli, Sarabande. Badinerie. 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
Bossi, Colloquy with Swallows 
Bossi, Gigue 
Manari, Etude 
Karg-Elert, Fugue, Canzone, 
Epilogue 

Bonnet, Concert Variations 

The Karg-Elert Epiloque is writ- 
ten for organ, violin, and four 
women’s voices. 

—MINNEAPOLIS A.G.0.— 
The Chapter sponsored a Karg- 
Elert recital in St. Mark’s and gave 
the distinguished visitor a dinner in 
Curtis Hotel when he told of some 
of his experiences with American 
organs. 
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First Woman Recitalist 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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—CATHOLIC RITUAL— 
“The only thorough and exhaustive 
work on the theory and practise of 
Catholic church music in the Eng- 
lish language,” is the publisher’s de- 
scription of Richard R. Terry’s 
book, The Music of the Roman 
Rite. We suggest this book to our 
readers who have enquired for such 
a work. Published by Washbourne, 
43 Newgate St., London, E.C.1., 
England; 10s 6d. 
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In February we attended a per- 
formance of Dubois’ “Seven Last 
Words” in Trinity Church and were 
impressed by several factors. First 
of all, a work that is not alone 
dramatic but is even theatrical loses 
effect when sung in a church. A 
chorus of mixed voices serves bet- 
ter than the voices of boys. Of the 
three solo voices the boy soprano 
was the most satisfactory. His voice 
was as smooth as a fine violin. Un- 
affectedly, and without attempt to 
gain dramatic intensity, he won out 
by the simple manner of pure sing- 
ing. The men, on the contrary, 
went further than he, and corre- 
spondingly strained after effects that 
neither was capable of producing. 
As a whole, the production of this 
music was satisfactory when judged 
solely as church music. To have an 
ideal performance, singers should be 
selected from some opera company 
and the work sung with stage set- 
ting. The music is on a par with Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” (not quite as 
bizarre) or Gounod’s “Gallia” both 
of which have the same general ele- 
ments, and none is strictly ecclesias- 
tical. The beauty of the music in 
itself is not questioned. 

For a truly enjoyable hour, the 
reader should go to Kendal Green 
and examine the Hook & Hastings 
factory. Founded in 1827 in Salem, 
it is today one of the oldest in the 
United States. The first organ, 
which is still playable, was built for 
a hall in Salem where a choral so- 
ciety met for rehearsals and Henry 
K. Oliver was organist. (The re- 
miniscences of Mr. Oliver have 
much to say about musical condi- 
tions over one hundred years ago). 
That first organ stands in a resi- 
dence in Brookline and appears to 
have about six registers, one manual 
and no pedal. Of great interest to 
the visitor are the many photographs 
of organs that have been constructed 
these many years by this firm, in- 
cluding the great instrument in 
Riverside Church, New York, which 
is their masterpiece. 





While many commercial houses in 
a restless search after efficiency have 
discharged their older men, Hook & 
Hastings retain men who have been 
employed even above fifty years, and 
whose interest in craftsmanship is 
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now a sure guarantee for superior 
organ construction. The factory it- 
self is conservative in its lay-out, but 
also there are present the old- 
fashioned courtesy and deference 
which are a considerable asset. 
There is a rumor that before long 
the great organ in the Cathedral of 
the Holy Cross is to have a modern 
console. A short time ago the in- 
strument was electrified, but with 
four manuals and some additions, it 
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should be notable among Boston or- 
gans for its magnificent tone. The 
building itself a few years ago was 
the sixth largest ecclesiastical struc- 
ture in the world; the organ that 
floods such an edifice with tone 
should be something substantial. 
For a dominating Tuba go and hear 
the one on the Choir Organ! It 
glorifies the whole instrument. 

The Hour of Music at First 
Church continues Sunday after Sun- 
day with great congregations to hear 
“Judas Maccabaeus,” “Hora Novis- 
sima,” and “Elijah.” Surely a good 
work is being done by Mr. Zeuch 
and his choir. It might be said also 
that the music at the morning serv- 
ices is always on just as high a 
plane as the oratorio renditions in 
the afternoon. 

A recent organ recital is reported 
as being about all that a recital 
should not be. The time and place 
may go unmentioned, but from all 
accounts the program was most un- 
attractive and uninteresting. 


a 
BELIZE REBUILT 
ORGAN DAMAGED BY CYCLONE RE- 

STORED BY KILGEN CO. 
In 1926, Belize, British Honduras, 
purchased a 2m Kilgen for the 
Cathedral on that island. Bishop 
Murphy, formerly Moderator at St. 
Louis University and, well acquaint- 
ed with Kilgen organs, was largely 
responsible for the installation of 
the rather unique organ built for this 
island church. All wood was either 
cedar or mahogany; the leather had 
to be specially treated and the metal 
pipes given a carefully tested metal 
preparation. 

The devastating storm of 1931 in- 
undated the island, demolishing 
many churches, and wrecked this 
organ to the extent that the chest, 
console, and ivory keys had to be 
sent to the factory, valves had to be 
releathered, so that the organ might 


.be reconditioned to its original state. 


This has been done and a practically 
‘new organ is now being installed in 
the Cathedral by Kilgen workmen. 

Letters received from Belize dur- 
ing past months show a lamentable 
condition on the island. The Bishop, 
in a recent letter, hoped that relief 
might be obtained in the coming of 
the new governor who ‘arrived 
March 9. The organ was finished 
for Palm Sunday.—ConTrIB. 


—MISS KELLEY— 
Miss Grace Adams Kelley has been 
serving as organist of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York, 
since the illness and recent death of 
Mr. J. Warren Andrews. Miss Kel- 
ley was one of Mr. Andrews’ most 
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brilliant pupils and when illness be- 
came increasingly burdensome he 
took great interest in preparing her 
for carrying on his work at rehears- 
als and on Sundays when he was 
prevented from performing those 
duties for himself. Miss Kelley but 
speaks the thoughts of all who knew 
him when she mentions “the great 
and noble character of the man” and 
says “He will live on forever in the 
hearts of his pupils and friends.” 








ABRAM Ray TYLER 
A.G.0. 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 

*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 

*BEYMER, Paul Allen 

*BIDWELL, Marshall 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 
Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 
Ill. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H., — A.A.G.O. 
9507 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Oh 
Theory Department, Baldwin- Sromace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 

*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College. Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus.D., .A.G.O. 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Head of Department 
of Music, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 

*COURBOIN, Charles M. 

Westerloo, Highland Road, Rye, N. Y. 

*CRONHAM, Charies Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR., William Ripley 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 
Organist, Temple Sinai, and St. Charles Ave. 
Presbyterian Church; Recitals, Instruction in 
Organ, Voice, Composition. Studio, 1545 State 
St., New Orleans, La. 

*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

*EINECKE, C. Harold 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church: 

Studio. 26 Dyer Bidg.. St. Paul, Minn. 
GALLUP, Emory L. 

Fountain Street Baptist Church, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GERMANI, Fernando 
Hotel Wi ellington, 55th & 7th Ave., New York. 

*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 

HARRIS, RALPH A., A.B., A.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
157 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*HASTINGS. Ray, Mus. Doc. 

*HOLLISTER, Horace M. 

*JACOBS, A. Leslie 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School: Organ- 
ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 

*KLEIN, Charlotte 

*KRAFT. Edwin Arthur 

*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 

420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 
Boston (1915): 

76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

*MAESCH, LaVahn 

*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 

*MUELLER, Carl F. 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 

*NEVINS. Willard Irving 

*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple: Associate 
Organist. Angeius Temple: Organist-choirmas- 
ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 213% No. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

*POISTER, Arthur W. 
University of Redlands, Redlands, 

*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 

*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 

*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 
79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 

SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 
Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 
1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 

*SACKETT, Edith E. 

*SCHEIRER, James Emory 

*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 
The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 


Church, 


Calif. 
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*SMITH, Frederick M. 

STEAD, Franklin 
Concert Organist; Organist 
Starrett School for Girls; 
4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

STEWART, Gerald F. 

Watertown, N. Y. 

*STRONG, Theodore 

*SWINNEN, Firmin 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.O.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUE, Latham, Mus. Doc. 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 
Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*VAN REES, Cornelius 

*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F,A.G.O. 

*WEBBER, Thomas H. 

WEINRICH, Carl 
49 West 20th St., New York. 

WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HAddingway 3-9516 

*WHITE, Ernest 
2210 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

*YON, Pietro A. 


853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


and Director, 
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Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310.Granada Ave. 
KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 665 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. L, N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgewood 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 11 West 42nd Street. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 
574 Parker St., Newark, N. J. 
ROCHESTER ORGAN CO. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 








Organ Architects 














+Definitely allied to one Builder. 
BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
TURNER, Tyler 
333 Central Park West, New York City. 





COLLEGE OF SACRED MUSIC 
84 Benefit St., Providence, R. I. 
EASTMAN “en of Music, 
Rochester, N. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 1ith St., New York, N. Y. 
N. U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus, Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 








| Equipment and Various | 








DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 
Percussion instruments. 
4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
e KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 
Percussion Instruments, 
3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
ORGOBLO 
See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
Blowers, 
Hartford, Conn. 








Publishers 














DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 
178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY _S 
159 East 48th St., New York, 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








| Builders 














AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Mass. 

Chicago: 121 W. Wacker Drive. 
Los Angeles: 1620 S. Wilton Place. 
Philadelphia: 1225 Land Title Bldg. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 

CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 

FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 

Everett, Boston, Mass. 

HALL ORGAN CO. 

Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Broadway & 45th. 


Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, 4348 W. 3d St. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC, 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 
Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 
Los Angeles: 1114 Architects Bldg. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 
New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 





Custodians 
and Rebuilders 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co 
2899 Valentine Ave., New. York. 

OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., New York. 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; ete. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 
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467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, Wiliam H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, - 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

418 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 

Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 
GROOM, Lester W. 

Chicago, Ill.; 1133 North La Salle St. 
JACOBS, "A. Leslie 

Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 

Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, .Mass. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 

San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 
LOVEWELL, S. Harrison 

Boston. Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., Arlington. 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doc. 

British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 

ham, Gloucestershire, England. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
SMYTH, Arthur 

Australia Representative, 

52 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
TYLER, Abram Ray 

Detroit. .: 909 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 



































